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Lectures. 
COURSE OF THREE LECTURES 
(Illustrated by Lantern-Slides) 
Entitled 
BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION 
will be given by 
MISS HOSKYNS - ABRAHALL, 
at 
CROSBY HALL, CHELSEA, 8S.W., 
On MARCH 13, 17, and 20, at 5.30 p.m. 


M.A., 





Lecture I, Prrsona—THE MAsk. 
Lecture II. Psycue—Tue Sov. 


Lecture III. Mors JANva VIT®. 


Admission : 
Reserved Seats, 1/. ls. the Course. 
Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. the Course, 
Teachers, 5s. the Course. 
All Tickets Transferable. 
For Tickets taken before March 13 apply to 
HERBERT FLACK, Stationer, 315, King’s Road, 
Chelsea, 8S. W. 








Gdurational. 


HE FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN offers a PRIZE FELLOWSGIP of 100l., and invites 
applications before APRIL 16, i914. The Fellowship is open to 
women who have published Research Work in Arts.—Particulars may 
ee ont from THE HONORARY SECRETARY, 11, Hart 
treet, W.C. 





ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION for Boys 

under 14 on June 11, 1914, will be held on JUNE 30 and following 
days.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL 


An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to 
Boys under 14 on June 1, will be held on JULY 14 and Following Days. 
Further information can be obtained from THE HEAD MASTER, 
School House, Sherborne, Dorset. 








AMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR SCHOOLMASTERS. 


Some vacant places remain to be filled for the next Session, which 

ins on OCTUBER 13. 

4 course for the ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT extends over 
ears. A!'l Students must become Matriculated Members of 

the U University, and they will be p required to read fora Degree. They 
must accordingly be qualified b; Pd the Regulations of the Board of 
ee Be me Training of Teachers for Elementary Schools, 

mdix A ( 

e course for the SECONDARY DELARTMENT J i a Year 
consisting of three consecutive Terms. 
must be Graduates of this or some other Un ee 

For further particulars apply to THE VIC E. PRI NOIPAL OF THE 
COLLEGE, Warkworth House, Cambridge. 








UNIVERSITY OF WURZBURG (BAVARIA). 


SUMMER TERM May-July, 1914, 
Complete List of Lectures post free on application to 
THE SYNDIC. 








GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Temworth.— 

Training for Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1 et, 

8eience, Smiths’ Work, © arpentey, | Riding and Shooting ta taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. Charges Get Prosp 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY fort. 1880), 
Seaton Reith Bours, 133 - aeant seaeer, Y. . English and 
esses, essors 
Bhool Secretaries, Keaiers “Introduced. for’ Hom aperoues mf 
with full informatio tis 
on application (perso a by | aati a Ly 
hours, 10-5 ; mB peronal o Tel. T Regen 3027" seen ines fies 








QTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED. 


Universal success, Resident and Deity ke regents 
r * 


spectus with testimonials post free from 
119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. Estab. 1905, 





Exhibitions. 


Reve ACADEMY EXHIBITION, 1914. 
OPENS MAY 4, CLOSES AUGUST 15. 
RECEIVING DAYS. 

WATER gotoers PASTFLS, eo lee BLACK AND 
WHIT AWINGS, ENGRAVINGS. AND AROHITEC- 
TURAL DRAWINGS, ‘FRIDAY, March 2 

sovreroan SATURDAY, March 28, ona "MONDAY, March 30. 

ULPTU UKSIAY, March 3 
No Artist is allowed to send or exhibit more than THREE different 


orks. 
All Works must be delivered at the Burlington Gardens Entrance. 
None will be received at the Piccadilly ey sry 
Hours for the reception of Works, 7 a.m. to 
Forms and Labels can be procured — the ‘Academy. Applica- 
tions by letter must be b addressed 
envelope. Ww. rR M. LAMB, Secretary. 








R2PYAL ACADEM ¥Y, 1914, 


Exhibitors who desire to have their work represented in the Black 
and White Guide should write and send Photographs as early as 
possible to THE EDITOR, i King William Street, Strand, W.v. 








GUTEKUNST’ S GALLERY, 10, GRAFTON 

STREET BOND STREET. W. ORIGINAL RTOHINGS by 
LESLIE MANSFIELD, D.LSMART, E, HERBERT WHYDALE, 
and HENRY WINSLOW. NOW’ UN VIEW 10-6 DAILY; 
SATURDAYS 10-1. 





Rovat SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS 
and ENGRAVERS. cy Pall Mall East, 8. ae 

gond ANNUAL EXHIBITION... 0 n Daily 1 

Admission 18. W. GORDON M RIN, Tescotesy. 








Situations Vacant. 
L*¥™™ GRAMMAR scHOOL 


APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER 


The Governors of the Lymm Grammar School, in the County of 
Chester, invite applications for the HEAD MASTEKSHIP of the 
&chool. The gentleman to be appointed must be a Graduate of a 
University in the United Kingdom, and must be married. There isa 
good house and garden and playing fields. The Head Master must 
reside in the house. The School is a dual school, and adjoins the 
house. The School has accommodation for about 150 scholars. Fixed 
stipend 1507. a year and capitation fee of 2. 5s. on all scholars 
(except in the Preparatory Department), oe oS: about 125. Appli- 

cants must send in their applications to the undersigned before 
MARCH 25, 1914. Any applicant the Governors desire to see will be 
communicated with. Further printed information will be furnished 
upon receipt of a stamped addressed foolscap envelope on application 
in writing to the underpenet. 

RIDGWAY, Hon. Clerk to the Governors. 

‘Wilderepect. Lymm, Cheshire. 

March 5, 1914. 








LONDON. 





Qounry OF 


The London County Council invites applications for the position of 
HEAD OF THE LANGUAGE rt gb at the MYRDLE 
STREET EVENING COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE, Commercial 

d, E. The remuneration will be at the rate of 50 Guineas for the 
Session. The person ap inted will be teauired oe attend for about 
Three Hours on each of Two Evenings a Week, during the remainder 


Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZAUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 











The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 








INDERGARTEN MISTRESS for Private Day 

and Boarding School, Orange Free State, to take charge of 

Kindergarten and instruct two Students in Theory and Practice of 
Kindergarten Teaching. Salary 651, Resident. Passage paid. 


USIC MISTRESS for Private Dey and 
Boarding School in the Sranme Free State, to teach Piano and 
Violin, Salary 801. Resident. ae _ aid.— For further particulars 
apply to MESSRS Gabitas, THRING & OU., 36, Sackville Street, 
Piccadiily, London, 


CHOOL BOARD OF GLASGOW.—WANTED, 
ENIOR MASTER FOR Mar BeM ATIOAL DEPARTMENT 
of the HIGH 8CHOUL OF GLASG went ey | to — 
cations and experience ( which m 
be oe on the prescribed form) eath ass sent to THE. CLERK. TO 
THK BOARD, 129, Bath Street, Glasgow, not later than MARCA 11, 
1914 














Situations Wanted. 
ADY, well educated, experienced, expert 


Typ ist and Shorthand Writer, some Literary ability, desires 
Post as BECRETA RY to wer or Journalist.—Address L., 33, 
Portland Road, Hollaud Park, 








ENTLEMAN (30), with first-class knowledge 

of English and American Technical Books, desires position in 

any capaciiy. —TECHNIOS, Box 2036, | Atheneum Press, 11, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 








Miscellaneous. 
RANSLATIONS into English from French, 


German, Italian, Spanish, Portageees Dutch, Dano-Norwegian, 
end Swedish. Research work.—Mr. OUR RTI, "M.A., 10, Haringey 
Park, Orowsa End, N. Tel. 93 Hornsey. 


IT ERARY RES RARCH eadectehen <b at “the 
British Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. a. pon 1995, 
Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





of the Session (till Whitsuntide), to give Instruction in one I 
to advise upon and supervise the Instruction in Languages (chiefly 
French, German, and Spanish), and, apart from his own teaching work, 
to make during the remainder of the Session at least Four Visits of a 
rvisory character to other Classes in Languages at the Institute. 
pplications must be on — to be obtained, with particulars 
of zl e sppeeniment, by_ sending a Hn Pon addressed foolscap 
envelope to THE ED UOATION OFFICER, London County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on SATURDAY, "hich 4 1914. Every 
communication must be marked “T.6” on the enve 
Cenvastng, either directly or indirectly, ba pe tisquality an 
app 
LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the Teodon County Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 
March 2, 1914. 





GAMBRIDGESHIRE EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


CAMBRIDGE AND COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


A MISTRESS is RE “ong for teaching FRENCH. Duties to 
begin in SEPTEMBE xt. A Degree, or its uivalent, is 
desirable; also training, Po Secondary School experience, and a 
knowledge of Phonetics. Candidates who have lived abroad will be 
preferred, other things being equal. Salary 1301. a year (non-resident), 
or according to experience and qualifications. 

Forms of application, which can be ee of the undersigned, 
must be returned on or before MARCH 15, 
STIN KEEN. M education Secretary. 
County Hall, Cambridge. 





(ouNTy BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
BEDE OOLLEGIATE GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Head Mistress—Miss M. BE. BOON, M.A. 


WANTED, after FASTER, a ‘SCIENCE MISTRESS (Elementary 
Science, Chemistry, Botany). An Honours Degree or its equivalent, and 
Secondary School experience essential. Needlework a recommen - 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 

British mypoume and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

testimonials. writing.—A, B., Box 1 F nee Press, 
11, Bream's Buildlnes, Chancery Lane, London, 





ANTED.—DURER and Vasari Society’ 
Publications, also Arundel Chromos, — Arundel, 34, oll 
Road, Muswell Hill, N. 


£1,000.—A, POPULAR ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE is for SALE before 
MA RCH 31. The present sales amount to many thousands each month, 
and it is capable of being, worked up to produce a substantial income. 
The resignation of the Fditor has necessitated an immediate sale.— 
Box 2038, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 








21! Managers and’ Producers are constantly asking us for 

LAYS! Original Plays and Sketches of all descriptions. Send 

us yours to insure best resulte. We have actually obtained a 

royalty FOUR TIMES LARGER than that offered to an author 

direct for the same play.—CAMBRIDGE PLAY AGENCY, 8, Hen- 
rietta Street, W.( 


HFSS BOOKS FOR SALE.—Late Amateur’s 

+ Va luable Collec tion. The Books are in English, French, Italian, 
and German, all in good condition, and some handsomely bound. 
Visible: 43, Crediton Road, W. Hampsteed, or List forwarded. 








DVERTISER offers one or two Literary Men 

SHARE of FURNISHED HOUSE, in beautiful open cular 1 

én nominal terms. Twenty minutes to Leicester Square. Wel 

suited for literary work. Or might join in a fiat. References ex- 

ch pe -Btate fullest particulars, interview, &c., in confidence, 
Box 2037, Athenmum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings. London, E.C. 








Gation. Salary 1091. to 1501. according to Scale, initial amount d 
on qualifications. 

Application form, which should be returned as soon possible, 
and ralary scale obtainable on sendin cramped a addressed envelope 
to the undersigned. £ EED, Secretary. 

Education Department, 15 John Street, ae Hee y 

February 23, 1914, 





ARE COINS and MEDALS of all Jee er ope and 


lued catalogued. pss Collec’ 
envy PORCH ned or catalogued hie ANT PRICES for 
h.—SPINK & BON, Ltd., Medallists to i i the King, 17 and 18, 


Piccadilly, Loudon, W: (close to Piccadilly Circus). 
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Authors Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 


consider and MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest first. 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W. 








CTupe-Writers, Xe. 


8S. of EVERY KIND accurately and 
ag ht44-+ wagetes ‘ per 1,000 words, Vien clear 

ork, Literary Assistance.— 

Mise TAPP. Re Rosebank, Great Elms Road, ‘Bromley, Kent. 


YPE-WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 

Classi rton College, Cambri ntermediate 

Arte, “toiomt Restarche Revision shorthand’ -CAMBICIDGE 

TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 
Telephone : 2308 City. 











NY Maes OF ALL KINDS, 9d. per 1,000 words. 
psten G4 References to well-known Authors Oxford 
fing, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W. 


A ‘4 UTHORS'MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN p.-.-1 — ete accuracy, 9d. per 
r Carbon Lay ag Ee. to . 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, ”Kymberley Road, Harro 


YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and all 

SEURETARIAL work. —Mrs. WALKER, 113, Elm Park 

Mansions, Chelsea. Telephone: 5128 Hours: 10-1 and 2-5, 
Saturdays excepted. Apply Price List. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., SERMONS, PLAYS, and 
all kinds of Bi yg WRITING executed prom promptly and Lg 
a. a Pie Bute Street, South Ee aoene. 8.W. 














AUTHORS MSS. (8d. per 1,000) and Type- 
pa omy in all its t branches carefully | and promptly Ken 


bon Copie* 
FLINT, 57, Moorgate Street. 





por & 





LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC WORK TYPE- 
WRITTEN with Som ee. Authors Me WibE 
Atri Santord. Gar Garden Village, Church Knd, Finchley, N. 





"Teed prom -WRITING of every description carefully 
gemma etre ae. Sa 
iiss tinea ong eanaetane She Avenue, Westcliff, 





Lteeaey MSS. ad be Type - written. 
vi 


A. A. BRIDGES, 20, East Parade, Leeds. 








Sales by Auction. 


ine Engravings, being the First Portion of the Famous 
assent Cc cong the late EDWARD J. REISS, Esq 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
. , March 9, and Following Day, at 
isely, FINE BRORAVINGS, being the FIRST 


4 o'clock 
CMO LECTION of the late EDWARD J. 
ree Eos, Fain +h Cadogan Square, 8.W. (sold by order of the 


u 
ising a splendid series of Engravings in Line by 
}———y comer the rench School -together with Mezzotints 
a Bo gravines in Line by Masters of the English School —Engravings 
Woodcuts by Engravers of the Dutch and German Schools, &o. 
a be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated copies, con- 
taining four plates, price 28. 6d. each. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Pe A omy yy Ac AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
WC St, BOOS aad "MAN USCRIPTS, comprising 
BOoU and 
Derg, ook the ints JOHN R. a YTON, Esq., the Property 
of the late A. R. MALDE > The Cl —~ Salisbury, the Property 
of a LADY, S| other 


May be see ee may be had. 





Modern Etchings, Engravings, ani Lithographs. 


Meena SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
Brand, WC, eA $Y" March 12, and Poilowing Dar, 
tie lo Sos jg neh — sap ENGRAVING 
Lindodnabs “ihcluding od Fiction from “the 


uare, i a of the » —— ~ ~ the COL- 
muare weld late A. *. STEWART, Feq., ‘ot ‘Rawcliffe. . @ w 
(sold by order his wieow Bzpeuter) j from the OO LECT ON 
of the late yo BF a Esq. ot The Acorns, | fenowseta, 





“he Executors); and the Property 
F. BILE, = , = peitish Museum, . comprisin ETCHINGS 
tod F deka thas by Modern Masters of the English and Con- 


< ste two days prior. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated 
Meson ing 4 Plates, price 1s. each. 


Valuable Books. 
MESSBS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


A a J haw Saou. 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., 
WEDNESDAY, li, and Two Following Days at 1 glock, 
VALUABLE BoUKS % including the LIBRARY of a TGENTLEM 
lately residing in om comprising — and Zuccarini’s Flora 
Japonica, 2 vols., isley’s Ornamental Arts of Japan, 2 vols., 

Anderson's Catalogue of Chinese =. and other ks relating 
to China and Japan—Old a yg 1 and Japanese Colour- 
Prints—Hunter’s Pictu e nae ysore, and other Books 
relating to India, some with Coloured tee Adeit’s North American 
I —~ yi al Sketches of South African Natives by — 
Daniell — Lilford’s Coloured Figures of British Birds, vols. 
half-morocco — er’s Monograph of the , AA * 
Monograph of the Cranes —Blomefield'’s Norfolk, 11 vols. —Books on 
Ireland—Combe's Dance of Death, with Rowlandson’s Plates, 2 vel. 
—Library Edition of Thackeray, 22 vols.—The Bankers’ Magazine, 
89 vols., 1845-1911. 


To be viewed and Catalogues had. 








Miscellaneous Books, 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, March 18, and Following Dey, atl o'clock, MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS, including the La RY ef. o ine ™ Ly 
DAKYNS, M.A. (removed from Uppe' a 2 td 
ing Sets of the Journal of Hellenic Studion and the Bricih School 
at Sie waa + Texts and Standard Historical Works— 
Boydell’s Cher. 2 vols ~~ to Wilson and 
Bon —l, “American — ep, | by B also BOOKS 
viscob NT “KNUTSFORD 


from’ t the —1-y ~ 
(removed from 75, ieee Rok 8.W.), and other Properties. 
Catalogues on 2” © cation. 





The Library of the late J. H. JACOBY, Esq. (removed from 
32, The Ri , Nottingham), by Order of the Trustees. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION, 4 on Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, Mare 





ses — re 

Books in English = Foreign si h and 8 h Ventury 

Literature, many contemporary calf or morocco bindin a 
hical Wonka Pies Kditions. ot Dickens, Ainsworth, Thackeray, 
others—Sporting Books and Books of Travel, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 








Rare and Valuable Books. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will | SELL by 
AUCTION, at their Rooms 
gaspar March 27. RARE AND VALUABLE BO BOOKS. emaniies 
H istory of Kent. 4 vols. —Brookshaw’s Pomona —— 
Abbott ‘anil Smith's Lepid of — 2 vols. morocco— 
landson’s ~~ Volunteers—The Presen te of New-England with 
respect to the Indian War, with the’ Continuation, 1675-6 -Rare 
Books and Pamphlets on Trade and America—Interesting and 
(nrious Black-Letter Books—Chaucer’s Works, 1561—-Ben Jonson's 
Works, with the Portrait, 2 vols., 1640—Snckline’s_Fragmenta Aurea, 
1648, and Sir Thomas Overbary : his Wife. 1616, hoth with the Portraits— 
Goldsmith's The Traveller, First Edition, 1765, and other rare 
Volumes of Poems —The Poetical Magazine, 4 vols., & 


Catalogues are preparing. 





nee, including the Property of the late Rev. GEORGE 
DRURY, of Claydon (sold by order of the Executors). 


PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their House, 47, Leicester Square, 6 C., IDA AY. 
March 13, at ten minutes past. 1 o'clock precise ENGRAVINGS, 
comprising Fancy Subjects of the Early eglith ye, — 8chools 
—Portraits in Mezzotint, Line, and Stipple, ern i Amey Wolfe, by 
Corbut, and others —Mezzotints in Colours, removed from Somerset— 
Etchings by the Early ad including Examples by Rembrandt 
and others, being part of the ‘Private Collection formed by the late 
Rev. GEORGE DRURY of _Claydon (sold by order of the Executors)— 
Topography —Naval and litary Incidents —Caricatures— Arundel 
Society Chromos—Sporting and Hunting Scenes—Scriptural and 

Classical Subjects —-Water-Volour Drawings, &c. 





Modern Etchings and Engravings. 
PUrtick & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


at their am, 3 ee Square. W.O., on TUESDAY, 
March 17, at ten minu clock precisely, a OULLECTION of 
MODERN ETCAINGS and E ENGRAY /INGS. 





Valuable Books. 
PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


eir House, 47, Leicester Square, W.C.,. DURING MARCH 
VALUABLE BOOKS, comarisins Standard Works in all Bi 


Catalogues. 


JUST READY. 





Oe ele 154) of Snipes | and 
valuable AND FOR. 
Incunabula—choice 0 nd Bot aa ale Publica 


tions of the Reabwake © eae A i _ a 
and Fine Editions of Standard Authors. nana ieee 
The FIRST PORTION (ABBOTT to DAVIES) of a © 
CATALOGUE of ANTIQUARIAN and MODERN SECOND HANS 
BOOKS in all Departments of Literature offered at reduced prices. 


B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 and 51, Broad Street, Oxford. 





| ppt EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
ncluding Dickens, Thackeray. 1 Ai th 

ved by G. and K. Cruikshank, Fite Rowiendben, Tg ilu 
and and choicest Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUFS issued and sent post free on application. ks bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





BoOKs.— —CATALOGUE of VALUABLE and 
INTERESTING BOOKS, being Selections from several well- 
ore irrerten free. Customers’ lists of desiderata solicited.— 


ries, post 
ATKINSON, 97, omen 1R 
ohele 1663 Syden rland Road, Forest Hill, London; Tele- 





Books. — ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most expert Book- 
finder extant. ease state wants and ask for CATALOGU I make 
a special feature een exchanging any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. Special list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
t free.—-EDW. BAK#R’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
irmingham. Burke's m2 1910, new, 15s.—Walpole’s Letters, 
Paper, 16 vols., 71. 108. Yeats, Collected Works, 8 vols., 31. 38. 








Provident Institutions. 
THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their A 





A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 
irteen Pounds (or its equivalent b instalments) and obtain the 
right to participate in the following advantages : 


etn. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
aga A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed. 


For further information apply to THE SECRETARY of the 
Institution, Stationers’ Hall Court, Ludgate Hill E.C 








Just Published 


THE SHUNNED VICAR 
6- OF THE GILLIFLOWERS «¢- 


By CAPT. F. W. von HERBERT 
Author of ‘The Siege of Plevna.’ 


In literary form after a seventeenth-century model, this 
is a work of modern conditions in which a country Vicar 
comes into strained relations with the village Squire. 
Under the ban of this man he finds himself shunned, his 
church deserted, and himself the subject of a petty persecu- 
tion which kills his wife and daughter, hardens his heart, 
and all but kills his faith in God. The story of his fall, 
his repentance after many years, and bis solitary death, is 





of Literature— Books on Architecture and the Fine Arts —Books with 
Coloured Plates—Works on Natural History, ~ ae Travel, &c., 
further particulars of which will be duly announced 





BSSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

pectfully give notice that they will hold the following 

SALES ey AUCTION. at their Great Rooms, King Street, St. James's 
uare :— 

On MONDAY, March 9, at 1 o’clock precisely, 

the valuable LIBRARY of the late J. GRIFFITH DEARDEN, Esq. 

On TUESDAY, March 10, at 2 o’clock precisely, 


WINES, the Property of COLONEL MALCOLM of Poltalloch, 
A. 8. MARSDEN SMEDLEY, Eeq., and from other cellars. 


On WEDNESDAY, March li, at 1 o'clock 
Rrecieely, the PRIVATE COLLECTION of PORCELAIN of J. G. 

On THURSDAY, March 12, at 1 o'clock pre- 
cisely, MODERN ETCHINGS and ENGRAVINGS. 

On FRIDAY, March 13, at 1 o’clock precisely, 


OLD PICTURES and DRAWINGS, the Property of FRED TESSI R. 
Esq., others. 





full of pathos and suggestion. 


London: ANDREW MELROSE, Lt». 





A. J. DUNKIN’S 


HISTORY OP DEPTFORD. 


Fine Paper Edition, demy 4to, 600 pp., with Plates and 
Maps, bound Half-morocco, Gilt Top, Full Gilt Back. 
Price 30s. net. 

This reissue of some recently found copies is a worthy 
history of one of London’s leading Boroughs (the birth- 
place of the British Navy). ‘The author of this valuable 
and scarce work was of considerable repute as an anti- 

uary, and edited the first Annual Report of the British 
Krehweok ical Association in 1844. The book forms 4 
comple’ portion of the History of Kent, and the final 
section was only printed in 1877, shortly before the death of 
the compiler. The printed sheets of this edition were lost 
sight of wv? some years, and have now passed into the 
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44 Illustrations. 
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MEXICO AND BRAZIL. 


In spite of many recent books there was 
room for ‘Modern Mexico,’ for it is the 
result of recent observation by a writer 
who has seen a good deal, and has 
taken care to make himself acquainted 
with the present position of that troubled 
country. To critics who may be disposed 
to think that he is too favourable to the 
present régime, and too hostile to the 
administration of the last President, he 
offers some reasons why the attitude of 
President Wilson has been unfortunate, 
and he shows why he believes that recog- 
nition of General Huerta by the United 
States would have led to something better 
than the present unhappy state of affairs, 
as well as infinitely preferable to what he 
fears is yet to come. 

A country which has had two Emperors 
and sixty-two Presidents and Provisional 
Presidents in about ninety years (while two 
of the Presidents were in power for some- 
thing like forty-six years) is one which 
cannot be judged by comparison with 
more settled States. The ‘ prompt and 
adequate hanging or shooting, without any 
elaborate preliminary inquiries,’ or any 
consideration of justice, is the method of 
government which finds favour with most 
Mexicans; and much of the success of 
Diaz has been ascribed to his readiness to 
comply with the wishes of the majority. 

Mr. MacHugh has made himself 
thoroughly conversant with the peculia- 





Modern Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. 


(Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net.) 
Forty Years in Brazil. By Frank Bennett. 
Illustrated. (Mills & Boon, 10s. 6d. net.) 





rities of Mexican politics. He shows how 
that admirably democratic document, the 
Constitution of Mexico, was treated by the 
two or three strong Presidents who have 
ruled the Republic. He condemns the 
short-lived Madero administration, and 
thinks that General Huerta was doing 
something to check the more glaring evils 
of Madero’s rule, and would have done 
more had it not been for what he terms 
“ the singular attitude of the Government 
of the United States.” He blames the 
States for its “ half-hearted suppression 
of the traffic of arms and ammunition 
carried on across the frontier a matter 
in which, we believe, there has been change 
since Mr. MacHugh wrote. That traffic 
in arms is, of course, partly a matter of 
business, but, as the author points out, 
there is also a political object, and allusion 
is made to the movement in Texas and 
other border States in favour of territorial 
extension. There is nothing novel in the 
inspired reports which from time to time 
inform the readers of American newspapers 
of the wish of some of the Northern States 
of Mexico to secede and join the United 
States ; but Mr. MacHugh evidently feels 
that, in spite of the way in which Mexicans 
rebel against authority at home, they 
would resent any outside interference, and 
that a real prospect of foreign intervention 
would have the effect of uniting all parties 
to resist an invader. 

President Wilson is, we are afraid, too 
optimistic a person. In his message to 
Congress last August he stated that 
“the situation must be given a little 
more time to work itself out in the new cir- 
cumstances, and I believe that only a little 
time will be necessary.” 

A good many months have passed since 
the date of his message, and it would be 
difficult to find any one who thinks that 
things have worked themselves out in a 
satisfactory fashion. There may be people 
in Mexico who would welcome intervention 
by the United States; but as to diplo- 
matic representation, we fancy that Mexi- 
cans care little or nothing about it, and 
would not be in the least disturbed if they 
never saw another diplomatist from Wash- 
ington. Many writers have made it clear 
that the balance of opinion throughout 
Latin-America inclines to suspicion of the 
United States ; and through the whole of 
South America there have been recent 
signs of a growing dislike of the atten- 
tions of the “ big brother.’’ Mexico cer- 
tainly objects to the United States and 
most foreigners, but at the present time, 
according to the author, ‘‘ English people 
are popular favourites,” and Mexicans 
are convinced that the enterprises we 
undertake have no other object than a 
fair return for capital invested. The 
shooting of Mr. Benton hardly supports 
this view. 

We have already noted Mr. MacHugh’s 
condemnation of the attitude of the 
United States ; but in an excellent chapter 
on the foreign relations of Mexico and the 
outlook for the future he returns to the 
subject, and writes that Mexico, if left to 
itself, “‘ will be brought to a position of 
absolute anarchy, and the United States 





EE 





may eventually be forced to intervene 
whether it wishes to or not.’”’ Mr. Mac- 
Hugh estimates that we have 80,000,000/. 
invested in Mexico, and says that, as 
France, Germany, and Spain also have 
large sums in the country, it is obvious that 
none of these countries can afford to stand 
idly by, for an indefinite period, while 
‘their interests are being destroyed. But 
we are all hampered by the Monroe doc- 
trine, and if the United States continues 
to ery “ Hands off!” to Europe, it is clear 
that she will soon find it necessary to take 
steps to put down disorders for the con 
tinuance of which she will be blamed by 
Europe. a 

It is, therefore, well to see what Mr. 
MacHugh has to say concerning the work 
bf the United States if she sent troops 
into Mexico, especially as he has studied the 
present composition of the Mexican army. 
He thinks that ‘it is probably true to say 
that a United States army of 50,000 men 
could march anywhere it pleased through- 
out Mexico with comparatively little 
opposition.” This, however, in Mexico 
would not necessarily mean much. Mr. 
MacHugh knows the history of the French 
intervention, and he knows the dangers of 
guerrilla warfare in such a country. The 
French had 200,000 men in Mexico, but 
they were in constant difficulties, and we 
think Mr. MacHugh feels that the experi- 
ence of the United States would be no 
happier. 

We have looked chiefly at the author's 
remarks about the present troubles of 
Mexico ; but those who want to read of 
the resources and trade of the country 
will also find valuable information in his 
pages. He occasionally speaks of the 
‘present year,’ when, we think, he 
means 1913. His estimate of the number 
of square miles in Mexico is possibly 
right, but it differs slightly from that of 
other authorities. He states that the 
Empress Charlotte ‘‘ died in a madhouse ”’ ; 
but, as we stated on February 21st, we 
are under the impression that the un- 
fortunate lady is still living. 


Habitual dancers, no doubt, would tell 
us that Brazil is the home of the “* Tango ”’ ; 
most people remember that it covers a good 
section of the map of South America— 
still a part of the world chiefly associated 
in our minds with periodic revolutions. 
Of the wonderful fertility of its soil, its 
vast natural resources, its exceeding 
beauty, and its remarkable development, 
little is known in England. In * Forty 
Years in Brazil’ we find marshalled 
a large number of interesting facts: 
historical, geographical, and concerning a 
variety of the questions a traveller in 
Brazil would be likely to ask. The 
volume should certainly be very useful ; 
but with such varied experiences, extend- 
ing over many years, Mr. Bennett might 
well have been more ambitious in the 
treatment of his material. His style is 
clear and simple, but we miss at times the 
‘« living ’’ atmosphere he should have been 
well qualified to provide. 

A bare summary even of the multitude of 
topics discussed is beyond our present 
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scope. We cannot refrain, however, from 
mentioning an attractive description of 
the different fruits for which Brazil is 
famous. There is a very informing ex- 
cursus on national types. We learn that 
in earlier centuries the Portuguese, far 
from disapproving, definitely encouraged 
the intermarriage of their settlers with 
some of the indigenous races of South 
America. 

‘What [asks Mr. Bennett] would have 
been the position—politically, financially, 
and commercially—of Brazil at this present 
time, had the Portuguese navigators come 
to it full of that vigour and activity which 
were their national characteristics in the 
days when they first sallied forth across 


unknown waters. ...and found the fabulous 
riches of India lying there ready for them 
to seize upon ?....It was when they were 


already spoilt and enervated by the ease and 
rapidity with which they had annexed the 
treasures of India that the Portuguese be- 
came the masters of Brazil. Here, rich and 
varied as were the natural resources of the 
country, they awaited development.... 
their taking required time and labour.... 
and their interest in their new possession was 
consequently but ianguid.” 


There is no question of the writer’s 
preference for the Empire to the Republic 
which succeeded it. At the same time 
he is impartial in his criticism. He 
exposes the waste, the illegality, and the 
corruption that have been rife in the 
administration. The disastrous effect on 
credit of ill-considered measures, such as 
the establishment of new banks with 
power to issue notes without any gold 
deposit to guarantee them, is lucidly 
explained. Brazil, it is shown, still 
suffers from ridiculously high and un- 
necessary tariffs, which, by raising prices 
to an inordinate height, handicap in- 
dustry and prevent expansion in count- 
less ways. The characteristics of the 
people, however, must also be remembered 
in accounting for the Republic’s late 
appearance in ‘“ great’? commerce. Mr. 
Bennett lays stress on the superior 
adaptability of the German over the 
British manufacturer in supplying cus- 
tomers with what they want. Many will 
agree with him that the “ take it or leave 
it’ attitude of some of our own traders 
has been iargely responsible for the 
increase of German business in various 
quarters of the globe as compared with 
British. 








Walt Whitman : 
Basil de Sélincourt. 


a Critical Study. By 
(Secker, 7s. 6d. net.) 


‘*“ WHITMAN is too clever to slip into a 
succinct formula,’ as R. L. Stevenson 
acutely observed. ‘‘ It was his programme 
to state as much as he could of the world 
with all its contradictions, and leave the 
upshot with God who planned it.” It 
consequently follows that his work, like 
the world, lends itself to very different 
interpretations. There is, perhaps, no 
other writer of worldwide reputation 


with regard to whom, nearly a century 
after his birth, the critics are so widely at 





variance. There are still many who deny 
to Whitman the name of poet, without 
making amends (like Stevenson) by 
acknowledging that he is a prophet. 
There are many others who could honestly 
say of their first acquaintance with Whit- 
man’s work what Dr. Bucke said of his 
first interview with Whitman himself: 
that they were by it “lifted to and set 
upon a higher plane of existence.” Like 
his contemporary Robert Browning in 
our own country, Whitman possessed one 
of those powerful and striking person- 
alities which invoke either affection or 
anger, but never mere indifference, in 
those who come into close contact with 
them. The critic who finds himself run- 
ning into an extreme, whether of laudation 
or the reverse, has always the excuse of 
Mrs. Browning’s Amy: “I either hate or 
love him so, I can’t be merely civil.” 
Thus Stevenson confessed, in the preface 
to his ‘ Familiar Studies,’ that he had been 
forced to tone down his original essay on 
Whitman, because it was conceived at first 
“in the noisiest extreme of youthful 
eloquence.” On the other hand, we find 
Swinburne describing his muse as a 
drunken apple-woman rolling in the gutter. 
The truth lies somewhere between these 
extremes, and Mr. de Sélincourt has 
come near expressing it in the thoughtful 
and suggestive study which he has con- 
tributed to Mr. Martin Secker’s excellent 
series of “‘ Modern Monographs.”’ In these 
pages we find a happy mingling of the 
judicial and the enthusiastic, which makes 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s essay the best possible 
companion for ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ to such 
as think that this wonderful and_ still 
unique book stands in any need of ex- 
planation. 

It is difficult to write of Whitman with- 
out enthusiasm, in spite of all that the 
critic may sanely urge against a great 
part of his work. We can admit the jus- 
tice of Stevenson’s description of him, in 
certain aspects, as a mere literary bull in 
a china-shop, without in the least giving 
up our opinion that, in other aspects, 
he touched the greatest possible success 
in literature: the expression of eternal 
verities in a wholly new fashion. Like 
Wordsworth and Browning—with both of 


whom he had much in common—he is a 
conspicuous instance of the want of 
faculty for self-criticism. Yet it has 


never been seriously held that the exis- 
tence of ‘ Vaudracourt and Julia’ or of 
* Pacchiarotto ’ need hamper our admira- 
tion for ‘ Tintern Abbey’ or ‘ Love among 
the Ruins.” We can guess that Whit- 
man’s own reply to most of the adverse 
criticism on his inferior work would have 
been : 





method, also, long stood in the way of 
critical acceptance of his work—though, 
as Mr. de Sélincourt well shows, it was 
neither, as Whitman wished it to be 
thought, the spontaneous outcome of an 
untutored mind ; nor, as Stevenson rather 
ungenerously suggested, adopted because 
it was easy. Those who think that 
there was no sedulous art in the 
Whitmanesque scheme of verse, by the 
way, may be recommended to consider 
the fact that he is the only writer who 
has succeeded in using it with dignity and 
harmonious effect ; the general failure of 
his numerous imitators is the best evidence 
of the fundamental brainwork which he 
put into his apparently lawless numbers. 
Mr. de Sélincourt’s four chapters on Whit- 
man’s form and style sum up all that can 
be said on this subject so well that we 
recommend the interested reader to ex- 
amine them for himself; we shall not 
attempt to summarize them here. 


But, when everything that can fairly 
be said against Whitman has been freely 
admitted, we remain none the less con- 
vinced of his essential greatness. It is 
nearly sixty years since Emerson de- 
scribed * Leaves of Grass’ as ‘ the most 
extraordinary piece of wit and wisdom 
that America has yet contributed’ ; and 
Whitman still remains the one truly 
original serious writer that the United 
States have produced in a century and a 
half; for even Poe and Hawthorne and 
Emerson fall naturally into place in the 
great roll of English literature, with trace- 
able ancestors and analogies, whilst Whit- 
man stands by himself on a pinnacle of 
high collateral glory. He was, as Mr. de 
Sélincourt well says, “the epitome of 
America.” 

This, in itself, is a high claim ; but still 
more can be said for Whitman’s work. 
He was the most intensely and sanely 
human of all modern writers. ‘* He looks 
like a Man,” said Lincoln—no bad judge 
—when the poet was introduced to him. 
That is the final criticism of his work : 
‘This is no book; who touches this 
touches a man.” His sympathy with his 
reader is remarkable, and we can only 
express sorrow for those who do not feel its 
charm. To know him well is a liberal 
education in tolerance and modernity. He 


| links his devotion to the ideal of the new 


“Do I make a fool of myself ? | 


Very well then, I make a fool of myself.” | 


Matthew Arnold somewhere suggests that 
Shakespeare would have given a very 
similar answer, with a broadly tolerant 
smile, to any one who met him in the 





democracy—in its noblest sense—with a 
keen appreciation of the most ancient 
truths. The varying moods of nature, the 
song of the birds in spring, the recurrent 
miracle of the grass, the facts of human 
life—birth, love, death, and cyclic change 
to new and varied life—these are the un- 
original chords that make up the spheral 
harmony of “the good grey poet.” He 
looks the world in the face, knows what 
life and death are, sees the wonder in the 


_human eyebrow, and the beauty in the 
| fresh-turned furrow :— 


Elysian fields and reproved him for his | 


horrible taste in puns. A catalogue was to 
Whitman much what a pun seems to have 
been to Shakespeare, or what laudanum 
was to De Quincey : irresistible even at the 
most incongruous moment. His literary 


: ; There ’s not any law 
Exceeds his knowledge ; neither is it lawful 
That he should stoop to any other law. 
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Vagabond’s Way: Haphazard Wanderings | 
on the Fells. By Nancy Price. (John | 
Murray, 6s. net.) 


Miss Price writes of the fells of Lakeland, 
of the grandeur and loneliness of moor and 


mountain, with a whole-hearted love of | 


the wild which, if a little self-conscious, 
is altogether infectious and delightful. She 
communicates to her readers something 
of the joie de vivre which the bracing air of 
the fells breathes into the pedestrian who, 
knapsack on shoulder, abandons himself 
to their freedom and their charm—some- 
thing also of the serenity which their 
loneliness imparts at the time, and in 
retrospect, to dwellers in the towns. It is 
only the heights and the loneliest, wildest 
spots that appeal to Miss Price, as the 
most perfect contrast, no doubt, to many 
crowded hours on the stage which she 
adorns, and therefore her * Vagabond’s 
Way’ leads her most gladly to the witchery 
of the crags and ghylls of Wastwater 
and Ennerdale, or the desolate moors of 
Mardale. But will these unfrequented 
ways she loves retain their character 
long, if she advertises their charms with 
such warmth ? 

We note that her abandonment to the 
call of the wild has the defects of its 
qualities. It blinds her to the beauty of 
many of the loveliest dales and lakes. 
She resents the civilization of Derwent- 
water; she finds Grasmere dull, Rydal 
Water cold; Borrowdale gives her the 
blues. She thinks any clever gardener 
could produce as good a sylvan glen as 
Glen Mary. Evidently she can never have 
seen the force there after a spate. She is 
blind to the exceeding loveliness of curv- 
ing outline, of wooded islets and tiny bays 
crowned by the panorama of mountains 
round Waterhead, which are the distinctive 
features of Windermere’s beauty. To her 
it looks like a reservoir, and she will not 
even allow it the glory of its char! 

But these softer beauties have their 
poets, and Miss Price keeps her enthusiasm 
for the wilder spots. She would have 
less grievance against that signpost on 
Esk- Haws, by the way, if she knew 
how wide of the mark she is in sup- 
posing that she could have walked from 
the top of Scafell Pike to Wastdale Head 
in half an hour. It is equally wide of the 
mark to say that De Quincey wrote ‘ The 
Confessions of an Opium-Eater’ at Dove 
Cottage ; that work was done in York 
Street, Covent Garden. The book is full 
of happy observant touches, like that 
which likens Helvellyn from the Thirlmere 





side to a ‘‘ hippopotamus taking a snooze ”’ ; 
and the author, who has not made the 
mistake of patronizing the fell folk, under- 
stands that proud and kindly people, and 
something of their speech. But “a 
thrang spot” does not mean a * rough ” 
place, rather a ** crowded ”’ one. 

Mr. Hartrick’s line drawings are real 
illustrations of the country, and harmonize 
delightfully with the tone of the book. 
Avoiding the merely pretty, he conveys 
to his audience the atmosphere of the 
moor, and the strength and majesty and 
lovely outlines of the fells. 
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Man, Other Poems, and a Preface. By 
Marie C. Stopes. (Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
net.) 


Ir is recorded of the singer of ‘ Love is 
Enough ’ that he, paradoxically, eschewed 
all faith in poetic inspiration. Dr. Stopes, 
in her modest and illuminating. Preface, 
maintains the opposite thesis with equal 
conviction, contending that poetry “ ought | 
never to be written; it ought, it must, 
write itself.” 





Such, however, is the elasticity of words | 
when employed in abstract discussions | 
that it may well be that these views are 
not discrepant in essentials. Thus Dr. 
Stopes cites her stanzas ‘To the Moon’ | 
(p. 20) as an example of a poem which | 
practically wrote itself. It is not a| 
felicitous example, for sentiment and | 
diction are alike of an everyday order, | 
and the lines would, perhaps, have bene- 
fited by some assistance, just as the 
passionate spell of ‘Love is Enough’ 
might have been to seek, had not that 
‘““ Morality’ given its creator ‘‘ more 
trouble than any other of his poems.” 


The poem entitled ‘ Tokio Snow ’—con- 
ceived, we are told, under conditions 
somewhat similar, but less rapid—contains | 
a fancy dainty and original. Here again 
we feel that a more leisurely method of | 





production would have been an ad- 
vantage, while the ‘ Light of Life ’ shows 
the author’s lyric gifts at their best. We 


quote the following :— 


The light of life to saints seems white— 
Clear gleaming white; and in their eyes 
There is no colour in that light : 
From God’s bright throne it does arise, 


And its fair whiteness typifies 
To them but its simplicity, 

In which no tainting evil lies, 
So white do they aspire to be. 


And for that purpose purge their lives 
Of all they can, save thoughts of heaven, 
Unknowing that pure whiteness thrives 
From union of the colours seven. 





The title-poem, wherein is set forth | 
with thoughtful earnestness and no little 
grace of language the changing aspects 
of man to the eyes of ripening woman- 
hood, and ‘The Brother,’ a ‘true and 
unvarnished ” tragedy, deriving force 
from the very homeliness of its telling, 
stand out most clearly in a volume of 
which the dominating qualities are clear- 
ness of vision and a distinctive point of 
view. 

Dr. Stopes’s theory quoted above, 
involving, as it must, comparative neglect | 
of ‘the loving study of words and 
rhythms,” is not, we think, supported by 
the practice of poets as we know them. 
A poem must seem spontaneous; there 
art comes in. As Mr. W. B. Yeats has 
written :— 


I said, ‘‘ A line will take us hours maybe, 
Yet, if it does not seem a moment’s thought, | 
Our stitching and unstitching has been nought.’’ 











| ported by the 


| increase 


With the Russians in Mongolia. By 
H. G. C. Perry-Ayscough and Capt. 
R. B. Otter-Barry. (John Lane, 16s, 
net.) 


Moneo.i4 is, at present, the point on 
which the eyes of those who are interested 
in the advance of Russia towards the 
British Empire and into the Chinese are 
fixed ; and the book before us is of real 


service to those who wish to follow that 
| advance intelligently, for, together with 


much that will be felt to be unnecessary 
—such as rather ordinary diaries of 
journeys which appear to have been of 
little interest—it has a claim to distinction 
in bringing the subject down to within 
about a month of the time of publication. 
It has, however, an unusual and far more 
permanent distinction in that it gives 
complete translations of various treaties 


| and agreements made by Russia with 


Mongolia or with China in reference to 
Mongolia, and of the Mongol-Tibetan 
Treaty of December 29th, 1912. The 
book is written with a feeling, or at least 
in a manner, friendly to the Russians, 
but at the same time with sufficient 
candour to enable the reader to form his 
own judgment. 


Sir Claude Macdonald, whose interesting 
Preface includes a delightful account of 
the old Mongol Market at Peking (which 
was, however, with the Foreign Legations, 
in the south-eastern quarter of the Tartar 
city), points out that the authors hardly 
go far enough when they suggest that 
Russia, determined not to be caught 
unprepared a second time, wishes to 
make Mongolia into a buffer state between 
herself and the presumably rising power 
of China, and he suggests that Mongolia is 
to be a sphere of special interest which in 
course of time will enable Russia to say 
‘** Hands off!’ to everybody else. This is 
certainly more credible than the authors’ 
assurance that the Russians will welcome 
the arrival even of merchants of other 
nations, though their views are sup- 
presence at Urga of a 
tobacco company and a brewery—which, 
we trust, has no connexion with the 
of drunkenness mentioned on 
p- 115. This assuredly is not the final 
explanation of the Russian moves. When 
we read that the land—Russians and all— 
depends on the Chinese traders, who 
nevertheless are being very courteously 
escorted out of the country at such a rate 
that in little more than a year the Chinese 
population of Uliassutai has dropped from 
2,000 to 200; that the best class of 
Russian colonists cannot be induced to go 
so unnecessarily far from home ; and that 
Russian merchants are for the most part 
a failure there, we feel that Mongolia is 
not the end. 


The authors lay stress on the very close 
ties which exist between Mongolia and 
‘Tibet — ties, of course, of a religious 
nature, both countries being dominated 
by the lamas, and the Hu-tuk-tu 
at Urga (religious head, and now civil 
governor, of Mongolia) being always a 
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Tibetan by birth. It is significant that 
Russia seems soon to have given up 
her attempts to undermine the influence 
of the lamas by means of modern educa- 
tion. Tibet lies to the south of Outer 
Mongolia, standing between India and 
China, just as Mongolia stands between 
China and Russia. It is with Outer 
Mongolia, with its capital at Urga, south 
of Lake Baikal, that the Russians are at 
present concerned, Inner Mongolia, or the 
part lying south and east of the great 
desert along the northern frontier of 
China Proper, having remained loyal to 
the Chinese Republic in 1912. Yet the 
book ends with the news that China 
had been repeatedly defeated by the 
Mongols, “‘ assisted by several Russians,” 
only a few miles from Kalgan, which is 
“the gateway to Peking, and only 114 
miles by rail from the capital of China.” 
It is to be hoped that Britain, at any rate, 
will not wait too long to see what it was 
that made Yiian Shih-k‘ai sign a humiliat- 
ing agreement with Russia on the same 
day that he violently suppressed the 
Kuo-min tang, or Nationalist party, in 
China. 

‘* Kuo Ming-tang ”’ our authors call the 
party, so offending against the rules of the 
needless new spelling of the Postal Service 
which they choose to adopt, and affording 
yet another instance of additions to the 
thousands of vagaries current in the spell- 
ing of Chinese words. The division of 
a three-syllable combination in the way 
usually appropriated to names of persons 
makes the ‘‘Nation- people Party” 
appear like ‘“‘ Mr. Kuo, whose personal 
name is Ming-tang.”’ 


To show that the book is not wholly 
occupied with politics or trade, we close 
with the account of the tripos at Urga 
University, an institution with 10,000 
students. They have a severe trial, it 
would seem, in viva voce :— 


“‘ The candidates, who must have attained 
the age of fifty, sit in the middle of the hall, 
wearing yellow caps and gowns. They are 
then cross-examined by their fellow-students, 
who approach them up a centre aisle and 
shout questions at them, at the same 
time clapping their hands, and gesticulating 
wildly, within a few inches of the examinees’ 
faces. The questions asked and _ being 
debated were :— 


**(1) Does the mountain called Bukung 
Buru mentioned in the book of Buddha 
rest in the ocean or on the ocean ? 


**(2) What is the difference between a 
man sitting on a tree and a man standing 
on the ground ? 


** The examiners sit behind the candidates, 
and record the questions and answers in 
bulky-looking books. Judging from _ the 
laughter which was evoked on all sides, in 
which the examiners joined, from the answers 
given to the above questions, and the 
sarcastic remarks made by the questioners, 
the three students seemed to have small 
prospects of success.” 








Cavour and the Making of Modern Italy, 
1810-1861. By Pietro Orsi. (Putnam’s 
Sons, 5s. net.) 


Cavour could never inspire a biography 
like Mr. Bolton King’s ‘ Life of Mazzini’ 
or Mr. Trevelyan’s volumes on Garibaldi, 
both of which, it is gratifying to think, 
are now regarded as standard authorities 
in Italy. The statesmanship and the 
organizing power of this cold, calculating 
ofticer of Engineers was concerned with 
measures rather than men. He was 
rarely eloquent, and frankly admitted 
that he had not enough imagination to 
invent the simplest story to amuse a 
child. He directed the storm, but he did 
not ride in the whirlwind. Consequently 
he makes but little appeal to the average 
reader. Yet Italian unity owes more to 
Cavour than to any one else, and it is 
significant that it is his name, rather 
than Garibaldi’s or Mazzini’s, which is 
here coupled with the making of Modern 
Italy in the ‘Heroes of the Nations 
Series.”” Signor Orsi fully establishes his 
claim to the first place, if any one is 
inclined to dispute it, in the excellent 
little monograph before us. 

The title prepares us to find the author 
sinking the man in the movement, and 
his space, of course, is limited; but to 
our mind he has carried the process 
rather too far. The first quarter of 
the book is concerned almost entirely 
with the progress of the national ideal. 
Not till the author definitely enters upon 
the political stage do we get into close 
contact with Cavour, and even then we 
only get occasional glimpses of him 
behind the scenes. We hear next to 
nothing of his wonderful management of 
his father’s estates at Ceri, to which, like 
Signor Gioletti in our own day, he was 
fond of retiring during a political crisis; 
or of his interest in industrial enterprises. 
Yet the experience thus gained was of 
inestimable value to him in the reforms 
he carried out when a Minister. Nor are 
we told much of the travels in France 
and England which had so important an 
influence upon his ideas in after life. 

Cavour was slow in making his way at 
home. Though he took part in liberal 
demonstrations and helped to establish 
the Agricultural Association and Infant 
Schools, he was regarded with suspicion on 
account of his father’s strong reactionary 
views, even when he founded the first 
political paper in Turin, the Risorgimento. 
Nor was he at first popular in the Chamber. 
For one thing, he spoke Italian with an 
accent from which he never succeeded in 
freeing himself altogether. For another, 
he was not unjustly regarded as something 
of an Anglomaniac, and was called ‘‘Milord 
Risorgimento ” by his opponents. More- 
over, when General La Marmora urged his 
claims to office on the death of Santarosa, 
Massimo d’ Azeglio objected that he would 
turn the whole Ministry upside down in a 
month. Victor Emmanuel was equally 
against him. ‘‘ Can’t you see, gentlemen, 
that this man will kick you all out?” 
he exclaimed. Cavour’s high - handed 
methods justified this alarm; but when 





D’Azeglio, whose personal popularity was 
invaluable in winning confidence for the 
monarchy during the difficult years after 
Novara, endeavoured to get on without 
him, he found the task impossible. Cavour, 
indeed, was never comfortable except 
when enjoying supreme power, and the 
King often found his masterful methods 
trying. Yet he was a loyal constitution- 
alist, indignantly refusing to govern with- 
out Parliament during a period of crisis ; 
and the Abbé Darboy, who had met him 
in Paris, declared that he “‘ had not the 
slightest sentiment of hate in his heart.” 

Cavour’s first ministry in 1853 marks 
the beginning of the new epoch. By this 
time the futility of Mazzini’s system of 
petty conspiracies had been brought home 
to allsensible people. Piedmont was (by 
a strange fatality) the only state in the 
peninsula which had hitherto never en- 
joyed a period of greatness. But she 
had always been a military power, and 
was now the one spot in Italy where 
liberal ideas were not stifled. Hence Italy 
looked to her for salvation, and Cavour 
was determined that she should not look 
in vain. It was of Italy, for instance, not 
of Piedmont, that he was thinking when 
he turned Spezia into a great naval har- 
bour. Piedmont at once became the 
rallying-point for political refugees from 
all parts of Italy. Such was the con- 
fidence inspired by the new policy that 
two years after Cavour had become 
Premier, Daniele Manin, the defender of 
Venice, issued a proclamation declaring 
that the Republican party was ready to 
make a fresh sacrifice. It said to the 
House of Savoy, “Make Italy, and I 
am with you; if not, not.” The 
object of the National Society was to 
spread this idea throughout the country. 
Unity must come first ; forms of govern- 
ment were of minor importance. This: 
is the meaning of Carducci’s remark that 
monarchy was a mere name, and that he 
did not believe that at heart King Hum- 
bert himself was a convinced monarchist. 
Nor was this confidence misplaced. It 
was thanks to Cavour’s diplomacy, loyally 
supported by Victor Emmanuel, that the 
little North Italian kingdom was enabled 
to take its place among the Powers of 
Europe by fighting in the Crimea, and 
obtain the support which enabled her to 
provoke Austria to war. 

Cavour’s actions will not always bear 
close scrutiny; there was no sacrifice he 
was not ready to make for the cause. 
In this volume the letter in which he 
urges his sovereign to give his sixteen- 
year-old daughter to a roué like Prince 
Jerome Napoleon, coolly pointing out the 
unhappy lot awaiting most princesses, 
and quoting the four daughters of Victor 
Emmanuel I. as instances, is not pleasant 
reading. The Peace of Villafranca was 
probably the severest blow that fell upon 
Cavour during his whole life, and even he 
ean hardly have foreseen the rapidity 
with which Italy was to fulfil the destiny 
prophesied for her by Napoleon at St. 
Helena. But Metternich was not mis- 
taken when he complained that ‘“ there 


is only one diplomatist left in Europe,. 
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and he unfortunately is against us; I 
mean Count Cavour.” 

Signor Orsi’s task carries him far 
beyond Cavour and Piedmont. He 
sketches the progress of the national ideal 
and the revolutions which it produced 
from the beginning of the century, taking 
each state in turn and giving us portraits 
of the principal leaders in the movement, 
till it was temporarily checked by the 
reaction that followed the risings of 
1848; and he relates briefly the story 
of the liberation of Naples and Sicily by 
Garibaldi, for whom Cavour did so much 
by keeping the ring. A knowledge of the 
events that followed Cavour’s death in 
1861, leading up to the occupation of 
Rome by the Italian troops in 1870, is as 
essential for an understanding of his true 
greatness as for the completion of the 
story of the making of Italy, and it is 
duly supplied here. The official notifica- 
tion, which is reproduced in facsimile 
among other numerous interesting illus- 
trations, did not exaggerate when it 
described the day of his death as one of 
‘** consternation and mourning for all who 
desire and love the liberty and the glory of 
our common country.” His position is often 
compared with that of Bismarck in Prussia. 
In the eyes of Europe he alone stood for 
Piedmont, and there was no one in the 
country who could hope to enjoy a tithe 
of his diplomatic prestige. But great as 
was his influence in Europe, it was even 
greater at home. Though Garibaldi never 
forgave him for ceding Nice to France, and 
blamed him unjustly for the insults 
inflicted on his redshirts after the Vol- 
turno, he at least respected him. Had 
Cavour been granted some of the length 
of days of Leo XIII., who was born in 
the same year as himself, there would 
possibly have been no Aspromonte. 
Though it is pretty certain that Mazzini 
would still have continued to conspire in 
the Veneto, Victor Emmanuel would 
assuredly not have entered into secret 
relations with him out of disgust at his own 
ministry, and it is inconceivable that the 
final settlement after the fall of Rome 
would not have borne the stamp of the 
great statesman’s genius, 








The Hamptonshire Experiment in Educa- 
tion. By C. R. Ashbee. (Allen & Co., 
38. net.) 


Many are the volumes on primary educa- 
tion which have recently ‘appeared, but 
they have dealt with it almost exclusively 
as it is found in cities. Yet there is 
certainly as much dissatisfaction with 
existing educational conditions in the 
country as there is in the town, if not more. 
The country is less articulate, that is all. 
But it has found a spokesman at last. In 
“The Hamptonshire Experiment’ we wel- 
come a book long overdue, a book of first- 
rate importance, written by a man who has 
an intimate knowledge and a great love of 
rural life in England; who has laboured 
long and sturdily on behalf of that “ divini 
gloria ruris” now eclipsed, and who 
believes in the possibility of its renewal. 





His belief is founded not on theory, but | are doing grievous wrong, as Mr. Ashbee 


on achievement. If ‘‘ Hamptonshire ”’ 
can do so much, why not the rest of rurai 
England ? 

We do not profess to know where precisely 
in this island Hamptonshire is situated, 
and we could find it in our heart to chide 
Mr. Ashbee for his mystification, pleasant 
though it be with its ancient - sounding 
place-names: Drowsing - in - the - Hollow, 
Little Pippington, Stanton-in-Gordano, and 
the rest. He must forgive us if we have 
failed to penetrate a simple disguise, for 
we too are countryfolk, and ‘‘ dwell among 
our own people.” From internal evi- 
dence the word may stand for a part of 
Warwickshire or Worcestershire, or even 
—unless the term ‘ market-peart’’ be 
used as a red herring—for the sweet shire 
of Hereford, now turbid with revolting 
teachers. Be that as it may, the “‘ Experi- 
ment’’ purports to be a genuine one, to 
have lasted over a period of ten years, to 
have effected no little good, and to be 
about to perish because it lacks material 
support, unless the Board of Education, 
or the county authority, or the Develop- 
ment Commissioners, can be roused from 
their apathy. 

Before he comes to his ‘‘ Experiment,” 
Mr. Ashbee traverses, in departmental and 
correct classification, the zones of ele- 
mentary, primary, and higher education, 
of agriculture, and of art, as he has ob- 
served them under cultivation in Hamp- 


tonshire ; and in the course of this pilgrim- | 
age (by no means a dull one) his arraign- | 
ment of much that is accepted as inevitable, | 


though generally deplored, is drawn up, 
and the reader thereby ‘ educated ”’ to 
the perception of those practical reforms 
which the author and his friends desiderate 
and have in part effected. Here are a few 
counts of the indictment: the deadening 
influence of the certificate system on 
primary teachers ; the too rigid adherence 
to schedule and time-table ; the scamping 
of domestic subjects ; and the lack of co- 
ordination—whereby waste and _ over- 
lapping ensue — between primary and 
secondary schooling, between different 
grades of teachers, and between different 
branches of the inspectorate. Let us hear 
Mr. Ashbee on the last point :-— 

“What we want for a country district 
is not six different inspectors without a 
head or a policy, each interested in one 
of the Whitehall watertight compartments, 
but one inspector whose care is the education 
of the whole district.” 


The existence of such defects as these 
points to the need of decentralization and 
variety. A system that suits Essex, let us 
say, need not be good for Devonshire. A 
well-chosen Hamptonshire Committee is 
far more likely to have a real knowledge 
of the needs and aspirations of Hampton- 
shire than any Government department, 
however well-intentioned. An agricultural 
neighbourhood might then get what, as 
Mr. R. E. Prothero has said, it most 
wants, ‘‘ some form of elementary instruc- 
tion adapted to the needs of agricul- 
turists,”’ 


its higher, or technical, instruction. We 


points out, in holding up industrial and 
town ideals before the gaze of the country 
child ; let us aim at the creation of more 
numerous producers — there will always 
be consumers enough. The Development 
Commissioners might think of purchasing 
and equipping instructional farms for the 
education of intending agriculturists before 
they embark on the risks of afforestation. 
Such a farm was a prominent feature of 
‘The Hamptonshire Experiment,’ and we 
hope our readers will go for further en- 
lightenment to Mr. Ashbee’s own account 
of it. He has written a most timely and 
stimulating book. Every page of it is 
provocative of thought, and tempts one to 
quotation—or controversy. 








The Threshold of Religion. By R. R. 
Marett. (Methuen & Co., 5s. net.) 


Tuts is the second edition of a work 
which we had pleasure in reviewing five 
years ago (Athen., No. 4244, p. 259). 
It differs from the first by the addition 
of an Introduction, of a preliminary 
argument to each of the essays, and 
of three further essays. One of these 
—‘ The Birth of Humility ’—we charac- 
terized as a “ lucid and brilliant exposi- 
tion ”’ of its subject when it was delivered 
| by Mr. Marett in 1910 as his inaugural 
| lecture on taking up the office of Reader 
in Social Anthropology at Oxford (Athen., 
No. 4334). The others are reprints from 
The Hibbert Journal of essays on Savage 
Supreme Beings and the Bull-Roarer, and 
on a Prehistoric Sanctuary. The volume, 
as thus enlarged, constitutes a complete 
and coherent explanation of the author’s 
views. 

Those views, stated briefly, are that 
animism is too narrow a definition of rudi- 
mentary religion, because too intellectual- 
istic ; that religion has enough in common 
with magic for spell in certain cases to: 
develope into prayer; and that the rudi- 
mentary religious idea has two elements : 
a tabu element and a mana element, 
using the expression ‘‘ mana ” to designate 
the positive aspect of the supernatural 











or sacred or miraculous, and the expres- 
sion “tabu” to designate its negative 
aspect. The supernatural is tabu, not 
to be lightly approached, because it is 
mana, that is, instinct with extraordinary 
power. The Supreme Beings of whom 
Andrew Lang gave an account as associated 
with the beliefs and rites of savage Aus- 
tralian tribes may have been in part 
evolved out of a personification of the 
bull-roarer, which is the vehicle of the , 


| mana that makes all things grow and pros- 





and more than a tinge of agri- | is 
culture in its secondary schools and | a visit o 


per. The earlier stage of humility is 
indicated by the tabu observances ; that 
virtue is consummated in the positive 
fruition of mana. The pictographs of 
certain prehistoric sites of France may 
bear an interpretation that would sup- 
port these views. ‘ 

The essay in which this last suggestion 
made contains a pleasant description of 
f the Prehistoric department of 
the Association Frangaise to Niaux and 
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to Gargas, and an argument that the caves 
there may rightly be designated as pre- 
historic sanctuaries—places not to be 
lightly approached. The animal figures 
at Gargas (Aurignacian) are unfinished— 
in magic, a part may stand for the whole. 
There are as many as 150 hands, stencilled 
in red or black, on the cave walls, which 
may register some charm or vow. Niaux 
is later (Magdalenian), with narrows to 
squeeze through for which fasting would 
be a suitable preparation. No one would 
dream of hedging round a mere picture 
gallery with trying turnstiles. For man 
of the primitive pattern there are two 
worlds: a workaday, and a_ sacred. 
The threshold between the two is clearly 
marked. Whether we classify them as 
magic or religion, all genuine rites involve 
a drawing near in awe. 

This brief summary may serve to 
indicate the charm which Mr. Marett is 
able to impart to a study such as that 
of the origin of the religious idea, which 
is not only abstruse in itself, but also 
presents an endless succession of puzzling 
problems. 








The Campaign of Liao-Yang. By Major 
H. Rowan-Robinson. (Constable & Co., 
6s. 6d. net.) 


Tue feeling that wars are often begun 
without any clear understanding of the 
objects to be gained has caused men to 
argue that all war is wicked, and that it 
could be avoided by Hague tribunals and 
things of that kind. But there comes a 
time in the life of every people when 
without self-effacement it cannot sub- 
mit to the orders of another. If there 
had been nothing between France and 
Germany except the Hohenzollern candi- 
dature, war in 1870 might have been 
avoided; and in the Far East Major 
Rowan-Robinson shows that there had 
for years been forces at work driving 
Russia and Japan on courses certain to 
result in war. Both sides should have 
been ready for war. The Japanese were ; 
and this history of the campaign of 
Liao-Yang illustrates the advantages of 
preparation against an unready foe. 

It is a thoughtful book, mainly intended 
no doubt for soldiers, but it may be read 
with advantage by all who take an 
interest in the art of war. Major Rowan- 
Robinson chose this special campaign as 
one which illustrates warfare under modern 
conditions, conducted in a theatre of 
operations lacking in communications, and 
' offering considerable difficulties to the 
movement and feeding of armies. The 
war was one which should appeal 
to Englishmen, for it depicts the inter- 
dependence between maritime and land 
operations in a struggle where one army 
has to be transported across the sea, and 
the other side possesses formidable naval 
forces; but the author deals with the 
conflict on the waters only so far as 
is necessary to make the land operations 
clear. 

The moment that the Japanese obtained 
command of the sea the Russians found 





themselves hampered by exceptional 
difficulties, and conducting a campaign 
in circumstances which, they had been 
told by their sailors, could never arise. 

In the older histories of the Franco- 
Prussian War it is a commonplace to say 
that in no other campaign have the pre- 
parations made in peace so largely in- 
fluenced the outcome of war. The same 
kind of thing may now be said, with even 
greater truth, about the careful work 
done in advance by the Japanese ; and 
Major Rowan-Robinson argues that pre- 
paration of force is now a factor of higher 
value than the application of force. His 
study of war between a small island and a 
great Continental power is full of words of 
warning for us. 

His remarks about landing operations 
upon a large scale are specially applicable 
to England. He shows that the Japanese 
succeeded in disembarking 35,000 troops 
of all arms in nine days at a bad landing- 
place, in bad weather, and within sixty 
miles of the Russian fleet. The arrange- 
ments made and the precautions taken 
are described for our benefit, and in the 
opinion of the author they “ provide an 
admirable model for imitation.”’ He also 
gives reasons why peace manceuvres 
cannot be said to furnish a true indica- 
tion of the possibilities of disembarkation. 

Major Rowan- Robinson remarks that 
French critics, disliking the success of 
German doctrines in this campaign, point 
to the indecisive nature of the Japanese 
victories. 

“There was, they say, no attempt at 
manceuvre ; battles ended without pursuit, 
and the enemy was driven back along his 
line of supply. The wonder is, however, 
not that the victories were not decisive, 
but that, with weight of numbers against 
them, and with such stolid fighters in the 


trenches, the Japanese gained victories at 
all.” 


The author adds that there can be no 
better vindication of the German system 
than the fact that it succeeded even 
with comparatively small numbers and 
insufficient cavalry. 

When he sums up, he writes :— 


** Notwithstanding all their preparation, 
the Japanese were attempting a task almost 
beyond their powers. They were decidedly 
fortunate in not finding against them leaders 
of high capacity. Had they met a Suvarov 
....the desperate assaults of their infantry 
might have been delivered in vain. It was, 
however, the greatness of their task rather 
than their mistakes that exposed them to 
the chances of defeat.” 


In the opinion of the author the Russian 
operations were hampered by their un- 
fortunate system of dual control; but 
the Japanese methods were not perfect, 
and in the course of his work Major Rowan- 
Robinson has again and again to point out 
mistakes in the methods adopted by 
Oyama and his subordinate commanders. 

In his concluding words the author gives 
reasons for thinking that increased means 
of acquiring information (wireless tele- 
graphy and aircraft) will benefit the 
German system of strategy more than the 
French. 





He has gone to the Russian official 
account for most of his facts, but has 
consulted all the authorities (giving a list 
of their works), and has provided excellent 
mapsand plans. The book is well printed. 
but the word Sedan bears throughout an 
unnecessary accent. 








Extra-Biblical Sources for Hebrew and 
Jewish History. Translated and edited 
by the Rev. Samuel A. B. Mercer. 
(Longmans & Co., 6s. net.) 


Dr. Mercer has in the present work 
supplied students of Hebrew and Jewish 
history down to the final catastrophe in 
the reign of the Emperor Hadrian with a 
highly important section of the apparatus 
criticus that is required for a thorough 
handling of the subject. No pretence is, 
indeed, made of exhausting all the extra- 
Biblical sources bearing on the history of 
the period. The author himself explains 
that he has, on account of their easy 
access, not considered it necessary to draw 
on the writings of Philo and Josephus 
(with the exception, in the latter case, 
of a short section from Manetho); nor 
can it be maintained that there was 
nothing relevant to glean from the Pal- 
mytrene and other North-Semitic inscrip- 
tions. But as the groups of sources dealt 
with are for the most part particularly 
discussed at the present time, the young 
investigator is likely to find in Dr. Mercer’s 
volume all—or nearly all—the data which 
he specially desires to have before him in 
a clear and convenient form. 

From the early Babylonian period, in 
which Khammurabi (probably the same 
as the Biblical Amraphel) occupies the 
most commanding position, the author 
conducts us to the stirring times in which 
the political correspondence known as the 
Tell el-Amarna tablets was carried on 
between Palestinian chiefs and two suc- 
cessive Pharaohs of the fourteenth century 
B.c. In the sections dealing with the 
Assyrian and the New Babylonian and 
Persian periods, which come next, we 
are constantly in touch with persons and 
events that have the closest bearing on 
the historical account given in the Old 
Testament of the northern and southern 
Hebrew kingdoms ; and a most welcome 
addition to this part of the book is the 
** chronological matter ’”? drawn from both 
Babylonian and Assyrian sources, and 
including the Ptolemaic Canon, which 
gives the names of rulers both in Greek 
and Babylonian. 

Of equal usefulness is the account given 
of the Egyptian sources, beginning with 
the Old Kingdom (2980-2475 B.c.), and 
ending with the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses in 525 B.c. Under the head- 
ing of ‘Other Semitic Sources’ we find 
translations of the Moabite Stone and the 
portions of the Elephantiné Papyri which 
throw interesting side-lights on the events 
recorded in the books of Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. There follows a section dealing 
with Greek and Latin sources, extending 
from the time of Cyrus down to the 
Emperor Hadrian; and the volume con- 
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cludes with Appendixes supplying tabular 
views concerning the most important 
facts, persons, and dates of the entire 
history. 

By way of criticism we would remark 
that it would have been better if Dr. 
Mercer had in all cases either confined 
himself strictly to an account of the 
data, or had, whenever offering his own 
opinion regarding them, also given alter- 
native views held by other scholars. We 
are thinking particularly—though far from 
exclusively—of his interpretation of the 
facts recorded in the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets. He agrees with scholars gener 
ally in identifying the Khabiri with the 
Hebrews, but at the same time he thinks 
that the Israelites left Egypt in the reign 
of Meneptah over a hundred and fifty 
years later. The explanation that “ the 
terms ‘ Hebrews’ and ‘Israelites’ are 
not conterminous —all Israelites were 
Hebrews, but not all Hebrews were 
Israelites,” is, indeed, highly interesting, 
and deserves — notwithstanding some 
serious difficulties—careful consideration ; 
but the young student, if not warned of the 
existence of other views on the subject, 
may be led to think that this is the only 
interpretation of the facts that can be 
offered. 

The value of the book is enhanced by 
the addition of some useful maps and 
illustrations, but we have seen much clearer 
representations of the black obelisk than 
that given here. The Index is, we are 
sorry to say, far from exhaustive. 








Maritime Enterprise. By James A. 
Williamson. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
14s. net.) 


Ir is a difficult and dangerous thing to 
attempt the history of a small period in 
the life of an institution which extends over 
many centuries. The commerce of Eng- 
land is such an institution, and to formu- 
late its history in the age, and still more 
in part of the age, of the Tudors, exposes 
a writer to at least the appearance of 
limiting his estimate of the roots which 
have supported it, or of the branches 
which it has spread, as if they served or 
developed for one purpose only. That 
the sea-borne commerce of the country 
was in a bad way, that the whole shipping 
interest was atrophied at the accession of 
Henry VII., is a patent fact; but in 
beginning their history with that accession 
and the action of Henry there is the 
temptation to represent their uprising, 
not as a revival, but as a new birth, and 
this is in fact what, to a great extent, Mr. 
Williamson has done. We do not, of 
course, say that this is what he believes. 
We have no doubt that he knows quite well 
that what Henry did was to strengthen 
and revivify a trade and a navy which, 
during many years of anarchy and civil 
war, had threatened to die out; but 
to the careless or ignorant reader 
he will convey the impression that, 
before Henry’s reign, England had 
neither sea commerce nor sea power 
worthy of the name ; and he clearly speaks 





of that reign as marking the beginning 
of the change of the English from an 
agricultural and military people “into a 
maritime and commercial community ”— 
a sentence which seems to betray a want 
of familiarity with at once the agricultural, 
military, maritime, and commercial his- 
tory of the country, for agriculture con- 
tinued the leading industry of the country 
till, perhaps, 150 years ago, and yielded its 
position not to commerce, but to manu- 
facture ; while as to the maritime develop- 
ment, it was sea power that took the 
English to France in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, as much as it was sea power that 
brought invaders to England in the fourth 
or fifth. But the author says :— 

““Throughout the Middle Ages all the 
strivings and ambitions of England were 
concentrated on the conquest, by force of 
arms, of the surrounding countries.” 


This was the idea of king, people, and 
baronage alike; but by the accession of 
Henry VII. much had changed :— 


** The old ideals, the old national instincts, 
and the old social order had gone or were 
in process of dissolution, and the work of 
his reign consisted in forming new ones and 
giving direction to that universal awaken- 
ing of the human mind which now first 
began to make its influence felt in the 
practical affairs of the English nation.” 


We think this is altogether too absolute. 
The contrast, thinly veiled, is between the 
policy of Edward III. and of Henry VIL., 
and leads to the assumption that the claim 
to the crown of France, the ambition to 
subdue France to the English allegiance, 
was the sole, or at any rate the main, 
cause of the Hundred Years’ War. We had 
fancied that idea had died a natural death. 
It seems we were mistaken; it lives 
vigorously in the pages of Mr. Williamson. 
But it is wrong all the same. Here we can 
do no more than refer our author to the 
writings of one whose works ought to be 
the earliest and the latest textbooks of com- 
mercial history—Archdeacon Cunningham. 
At any rate, whether he will or will not 
accept the authority of Dr. Cunningham 
on what may be considered a matter of 
opinion, it is a matter of fact that, more 
than 100 years before Henry VII., the 
early advisers of Richard Il. passed a 
Navigation Act of the same tendency, 
and with the same design that influenced 
Henry, as afterwards the Commonwealth 
and Charles II. Mr. Williamson implies 
throughout that the idea of it was an 
original concept of Henry’s. 

This, which we can only call a funda- 
mental error, seems to us to pervade the 
whole of Mr. Williamson’s treatise. Excel- 
lent and suggestive as much of it is, it is 
emphatically not a book for a beginner 
in the inquiry into our economic his- 
tory. We can speak with more com- 
mendation of the book as a sketch of the 
great era of discovery from the English 
point of view—one which, in our enthusi- 
astic reception of the deeds of Portu- 
guese, Italians, and Spaniards, we are 
apt to belittle unduly. It is, indeed, often 
said that the early English discoverers 
were not English; that we had to get a 
Venetian to show us the way. To some 





extent that isso. But the Spaniards were 
helped exactly in the same manner. 
Neither as discoverers nor exponents 
of sea power have the Spaniards any 
distinguished record. We, at least, may 
claim to have been apt pupils as the one, 
and perhaps not undistinguished pro- 
fessors as the other. 








FICTION. 


Once upon a Time. By H. B. Marriott 
Watson. (Dent & Sons, 6s.) 


Few authors equal Mr. Marriott Watson 
in the presentation of the matinal charm 
of the civilized girl. He realizes like a 
poet that the expression of a promise 
may be as perfect as its fulfilment, and 
his art, having all the pretty caprices of 
spring under its observation, hardly re- 
quires the summer at all. 

These thoughts arise in -one’s mind 
after reading the two stories (‘ The 
Picaroon’ and ‘The Malings’) which 
occupy more than two-thirds of his new 
book. ‘The Picaroon’ is the tale of an 
impersonation audaciously carried out 
by a young English clerk at the bidding 
of a lovely German countess, whose 
emperor desires her to marry a man she 
does not love. The impersonator of the 
noble and objectionable suitor is success- 
ful beyond the needs of farce; for not 
only does he recall to recollection Aladdin’s 
treatment of the vizier’s son, but even 
succeeds in carrying off his lady-love 
without the help of a genie. Mr. Watson 
imparts so liberal a quantity of Britannic 
ozone to this story that the dignity of 
the heroine’s heart is imperilled thereby. 

‘The Malings’ introduces us to the 
daughters of a thriftless artist, and the 
chief element of comedy is the repeated 
interruption which postpones a proposal 
of marriage. The hero acts like a Pro- 
vidence, risking his reputation for straight- 
ness and courage on behalf of attractive 
damsels. The life of aristocrats trying 
to be gay in the country is well described, 
and the Malings are differentiated and 
visualized with humour and tenderness. 

In three of the four short stories which 
conclude the volume Mr. Watson takes 
us to the Antipodes, and treats passions 
of Nature and man with considerable 
power. In one a rage for revenge is 
transformed into altruistic heroism in the 
soul of an innkeeper who has lost the 
apple of his eye by what he conceives to 
be the perfidy of a politician; in another 
a husband chases to death his wife’s 
lover; and in another an inexperienced 
immigrant who cannot keep his seat on 
a buck-jumper runs through a carnival of 
flames to save a family. It is significant, 
perhaps, of the modern reader’s sympathy 
with Pangloss’s belief in this world’s 
superiority over others that none of Mr. 
Watson’s innocent love-stories ends tragic- 
ally. It is to be hoped that those who 
admire happy endings, whether inevitable 
or not, will also be found among those 
who admire the unostentatious distinction 
of Mr. Watson’s prose. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 
a 


THEOLOGY. 

Adderley (Rev. the Hon. James), MAKING UP 
Your Minp, 1/6 net. Wells Gardner 
This book is arranged for the weekdays in 
Lent, and consists of ‘‘ subjects for thought and 
prayer for those who wish to apply their religion 

to everyday life.” ‘ 
Berry (Sidney M.), GRACES OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHARACTER, 2/ R.T.S. 
An exposition of the graces proper to the 
Christian character, consisting of articles which 

have already appeared in The Sunday at Home. 


Burrage (Champlin), NAZARETH AND THE BEGIN- 
NINGS OF CHRISTIANITY, a New View based 
upon Philological Evidence, 3/6 net. Milford 

A study of the development of early Chris- 
tianity, with critical Appendixes, including a dis- 
cussion of the birthplace of Jesus, and the source 
of the prophecy that the Messiah “should be 
called a Nazarene.” 


nter (Right Rev. W. Boyd), THe SPIRITUAL 

ESSAGE OF DANTE, 5/ Williams & Norgate 

These lectures, delivered at Harvard Uni- 
versity on the Noble Foundation, are ‘simply 
thoughts on religious experience as exemplified 
in Dante’s poem.’’ The book is illustrated. 


Compton (H. F. B.), HERE BEGINNETH, a Study 
in the Hebrew Scriptures, 1/ net. Mowbray 
A volume in “ The English Churchman’s 
Library ’’ which, the author hopes, ‘‘ may prove 
‘introductory ’ to Old Testament studies along 
three parallel lines—those of History, Literature, 
and Doctrine.” 


Dawson (Ernest), SprrIruAL RELIGION, 2/6 net. 
Longmans 
A consideration of the doctrine of the Holy 

Spirit. 

Elliott (Charlotte), Worps of Hope AND GRACE, 
net. R.T.S. 
Extracts from the hymns of Charlotte 

Elliott, arranged for every day of the year. They 

a by a biographical sketch of the 

author. 


Galloway (George), THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION, 
** International Theological Library.” 
Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark 
The author traces the history of the move- 
ments of religious experience, and discusses the 
problems of religious philosophy in the light of 
their historic development. 


Green (Rev. Peter), StupIEsS IN THE Cross, 1/6 

net. Wells Gardner 

The author suggests a study of the subject 
from various points of view. 


Margoliouth (D. S.), THE EArty DEVELOPMENT 
OF MOHAMMEDANISY, 6/ net. 
Williams & Norgate 
The second series of the Hibbert Lectures. 
They were delivered last May and June to the 
University of London. 


M’Clymont (J. A.), NEw TESTAMENT CRITICISM : 
Irs HisTORY AND REsULTs, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The Baird Lecture of 1911. <A bibliography 
is added to this survey of New Testament criti- 
cism. 


Meredith (Rev. W. M.), A PLAIN CATECHISM FOR 

LirTLE CHILDREN, ld. Wells Gardner 

The Catechism is followed by a Service for 
Children. 


Newbolt (Rev. W. C. E.), THE WoRxD, 1/6 net. 
Wells Gardner 
The main object of these sermons is to empha- 
size the skilful organization of the evil which 
is round about us. 


Prothero (Rowland E.), THE PsaALMs In HuMAN 
Lirg, 2/6 net. John Murray 
A fourth and cheaper edition. It is some- 
what enlarged, and contains further instances of 
the use of the Psalms by famous men or in books. 
See notice in Athen., March 12, 1904, p. 331. 


Tennant (A. M.), EARTHEN VESSELS ; or, Women 
of the Old Testament, 1/ net. Mowbray 
Character-studies of some women of the Old 
Testament, including Eve, Sarah, Miriam, and 
Deborah. Mrs. Romanes has written a short 
Preface. 


Tyrrell (George), Essays oN FarraH AND IMMoR- 
TALITY, arranged by M. D. Petre, 5/ net. 
Arnold 
These essays are taken from Father Tyrrell’s 
‘Journal,’ which contained his “ spiritual and 
philosophical jottings.”’ 





Vawdrey (Rev. John C.), THE MEANING OF THE 
DOcTRINE OF THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS, 
with some Remarks as to its History and on 
Praying for the Departed, 2/ net. S.P.C.K. 

A second edition. 


POETRY. 
Fairfax (J. Griffyth), THz Horns or Taurus, 3/6 
net. Smith & Elder 
This collection of verses includes ‘ Mischief 
Away,’ reproduced from ‘ Poetry and Drama,’ 
and a selection from the limited edition of the 
author’s ‘ The Troubled Pool.’ 


Newman (Fanny Hodges), Our oF BONDAGE, 
$2.50 net. San Francisco, Paul Elder 
These poems appear in the Fleur-de-Lis 
Edition, which is limited to 250 numbered copies, 
and is printed on Italian hand-made paper. The 
poems, many of which deal with Nature, are pre- 
pape gad the author’s Preface on the function of 
a@ poet. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

James (Montague Rhodes), SuPPLEMENT TO THE 
CATALOGUE OF MANUSCRIPTS IN THE LIBRARY 
OF GONVILLE AND CAIUS COLLEGE, 5/ net. 

Cambridge University Press 
This Supplement contains a revised table 
showing the correspondence between the numbers 
in J. J. Smith’s Catalogue and those subsequently 
added in red; descriptions of a few volumes 
which were accidentally omitted from the Cata- 
logue of 1907-1908, of recent acquisitions, and 
some fragments ; a series of Addenda and Corri- 
genda, and an Index. 


Kipling Index (The). Macmillan 

A guide to the Uniform and Pocket Editions 
of Kipling’s works, to the editions of his poems, 
and those included in other people's books. 


Norwich Public Library, READERS’ GuIpDE, March, 
ld. Norwich, Library Committee 
Contains the second part of the Catalogue 
of the Biography Section of the Lending Library, 
which is devoted to biographies of persons whose 
surnames begin with the letters A to F; and a 
classified list of books recently added to the 
Lending Library. 
Richardson (Ernest Cushing), THE BEGINNINGS 
OF LIBRARIES, 4/6 net. 
Milford, for Princeton University Press 
A series of essays on the early history of 
libraries. 


Welsh Bibliographical Society, Journal, FEBRUARY. 
Aberystwyth, National Library of Wales 
Containing articles on ‘ Rare and Early- 
printed Books relating to Monmouthshire,’ by 
Col. J. A. Bradney ; ‘ The Llanover Manuscripts,’ 
by the Rev. Lemuel J. H. James; and ‘ The 
Twrog Manuscripts,’ by Mr. D. R. Phillips; a 
report of the Annual Meeting of the Society, 
notes, and reviews. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Witherspoon (John), LEcruREs ON MORAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, edited by Varnum Lansing Collins, 
6/6 net. Milford, for Princeton Univ. Press 

The first of a proposed series of reprints of 
the works of early American philosophers, to be 
published under the auspices of the American 

Philosophical Association. Mr. Collins has written 

an Introduction and foot-notes to this volume. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Baring - Gould (S.), THe CHuRcH REVIVAL, 

Thoughts thereon and Reminiscences, 12/6 net. 

Methuen 

The first four chapters contain a survey of 

the history of the Anglican Church from the 

middle of the sixteenth century to the begin- 

ning of the nineteenth. The main portion of the 

book deals with the Tractarian and Ritualistic 

movements, and contains the author’s reminis- 
cences. 


Christmas (Capt. Walter), Kina GEORGE oF 
GREECE, translated from the Danish by A. G. 
Chater, 15/ net. Nash 

A biography of the late King of Greece, 
giving an account of Greek history during the last 
half-century. There are illustrations. 


Dennis (G. Ravenscroft), THz Hovusr or CEcIL, 

10/6 net. Constable 
See p. 357. 

Edwards (J. Hugh), THe Lire or Davin Lioyp 
GEORGE, with a Short History of the Welsh 
People, Vol. II., 30/ net the set of 4 vols. 

Waverley Book Co. 

In this volume the author describes the life 

of Mr. Lloyd George from childhood to his 
entrance into Parliament. 





Fyfe (Hamilton), THE REAL Mexico, a Study on 
the Spot, 6/ net. Heinemann 
A study of the present conditions of Mexico. 


Haskin (F. J.), THE PANAMA CANAL, 6/ 
Heinemann 
An account of the building of the Panama 
Canal, with illustrations from photographs by 
Mr. Ernest Hallen. 


Hemmeon (Morley de Wolf), BURGAGE TENURE 
IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND, 8/6 net. 
Milford, for Harvard University Press 
A monograph which was accepted by Harvard 
University in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
and was also awarded the Toppan Prize. 


Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Parr III., 

7d. net. Hutchinson 

In this part the article by Prof. H. A. Giles 

on the Chinese is concluded, and Sir Richard 
Temple begins to write on India. 


Knowles (Joseph), ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS, 
5/ net. Longmans 
The author, a Boston artist, records his 
experiences in the wilderness of Maine, in which 
he lived for two months last year as a primitive 
man. The book is illustrated with photographs 
and drawings made by him on birch-bark with 
burnt sticks. 


MacDonagh (Michael), THE SPEAKER OF THE 
Hovsg, 10/6 net. Methuen 
A history of the origin and function of the 
Speakership, with some account of the men who 
have filled that office. The book is based mainly 
on Parliamentary records, and has illustrations. 


Macdonald (Frederika), THE SECRET OF CHAR- 
LOTTE BRONTE, followed by some Reminis- 
cences of the Real Monsieur and Madame 
Heger, 3/6 net. Jack 

A consideration of the relations between 

Charlotte Bronté and Prof. and Madame Heger. 


Mann (Rev. Horace K.), NIcHOLAS BREAKSPEAR 
(HADRIAN IV.), A.D. 1154-1159: THE ONLY 
ENGLISH PoPE, 3/6 net. Kegan Paul 

See p. 363. 


Moore (George), HAL AND FAREWELL! VALB, 6/ 
Heinemann 

The last of Mr. Moore’s trilogy, which gives. 
an intimate history of the Irish Literary Move- 
ment. 


Rawson (Geoffrey), Lire oF ADMIRAL Sir HARRY 
Rawson, 12/6 net. Arnold 
An illustrated record of the life and public 
career of Sir Harry Rawson. The Appendix 
consists of dispatches sent home by the Admira} 
after the Benin Expedition. 


SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Image of War (The), a Sporting Autobiography, 

by Snaffle, 15/ net. Blackwood 

Memories of sport with horse, hound, and 
rifle. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


London (Jack), THE PEOPLE OF THE AByss, 1/ 
Nelsom 
A cheap reprint. 


Lytton (Lady Constance), PRISONS AND PRISONERS, 
3/6 net. Heinemann 
A description of the author’s experiences in 
prisons in various parts of England. Forcible 
feeding is one of the subjects discussed. 


Social Problems in Wales, 1/ net. 
Student Christian Movement 
A series of lectures on some aspects of 
social problems, particularly in rural Wales, 
which were given at the Third Annual Session of 
the Welsh School of Social Service last September. 


Women Workers in Seven Professions, A SURVEY 
OF THEIR EcoNoMIC CONDITIONS AND PROS- 
PECTS, edited for the Studies Committee of the 
Fabian Women’s Group by Edith J. Morley, 
6/ net. Routledge 

A series of papers on the economic conditions 
and prospects of women as teachers, doctors, and 
dentists, nurses, sanitary inspectors and health 
visitors, Civil Servants, clerks and secretaries, and 
actresses. The editor has written ‘ Forewords,” 
and there are Appendixes and tables. 


ECONOMICS. 


Lennard (Reginald), Economic NOTES ON ENGLISH 
AGRICULTURAL WAGES, 5/ net. Macmillan 


An examination of the question whether 
it is possible to raise agricultural wages in Eng- 
land, without the advantages of the change being 
outweighed by its consequences. 
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Sakolski (A. M.), AMERICAN RariRoaD Eco- 
NOMICS, a Textbook for Investors and Students, 
5/6 net. Macmillan 

This book gives information on the rates, 
securities, and systems of the railroads of the 

United States, the character of the transportation 

facilities, efficiency and economy of operation, 

revenues, and capital investment. 


Whittaker (Right Hon. Sir Thomas P.), THE 
OWNERSHIP, TENURE, AND TAXATION OF LAND, 
some Facts, Fallacies, and Proposals relating 
thereto, 12/ net. Macmillan 

The author’s aim is to bring together such 
statistical and historical information as is avail- 
able, and discuss the economic, fiscal, and éthical 
principles and problems that bear upon the 
subject. 


POLITICS. 


Angell (Norman), THE FoUNDATIONS OF INTER- 

NATIONAL POLITY, 3/6 net. Heinemann 

Six lectures, delivered before the University 

of Wiirzburg, the Institute of Bankers of Great 

Britain, and other audiences. They are preceded 

by an Introduction in which the author sum- 
marizes his argument. 


Independent Labour Party, ComInG-oF-AGE Con- 
FERENCE, Bradford, April llth, 1914, and 
Following Days. 

St. Bride’s House, Salisbury Square, E.C. 
Resolutions to be discussed on Monday’ and 

Tuesday, April 13th and 14th. The subjects 

include ‘ Franchise and Electoral Reform,’ ‘ Poli- 

tical and Industrial Methods,’ and ‘ Land Nation- 
alization.’ 


Sewill (Henry), A GerMAN INVASION, 1/ net. 
P.S. King 
A close examination of the question, with 
Some discussion on the defects of our military 
organization and the problem of voluntary versus 
compulsory service. 


Wingfield-Stratford (Esmé), AN APPEAL TO THE 
BRITISH PEOPLE, 1/ net. Bell 
A consideration of the present Irish problem. 


EDUCATION. 


Sharp (H.), PRoGREss OF EDUCATION IN INDIA, 
1907-12, Vol. I., 6/ 

Calcutta, Supt. of Govt. Printing 

The sixth Quinquennial Review, reporting 

the general progress of education in the British 

provinces and some of the native States of India. 


Yearbook (The) of the Universities of the Empire, 
1914, edited by W. H. Dawson, 7/6 net. 
Herbert Jenkins 
: A reference book giving information concern- 
ing the activities of the Universities of the Empire, 
changes in the personnel, and careers open to 
students. 


PHILOLOGY. 


Green (Alexander), THe DATIVE OF AGENCY, 4 /6 
net. Milford, for Columbia University Press 
___A ‘Chapter of Indo-European Case-Syntax,’ 

with a Bibliography, and chapter on the ‘ Dative- 

Instrumental of Agency in the Germanic Lan- 

guages.’ 


Hurwitz (Solomon Theodore Halévy),~ Roor- 
DETERMINATIVES IN SEMITIC SPEECH, a Con- 
tribution to Semitic Philology, ‘‘ Contributions 
to Oriental History and Philology,” 4/6 net. 

Milford, for Columbia University Press 
Studies on the “ biliteral theory.” 


Winther (Fritz), DAs GERETTETE VENEDIG, eine 
Vergleichende Studie, ‘‘ University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology,’ Vol. III. 
No. 2, $1 50. California, Berkeley 

Otway’s play is discussed from various points 
of view, and the study includes an account of 
the author and his times. 


Year’s Work in Classical Studies (The), 1913, 
edited for the Journals Board of the Classical 
Association by Cyril Bailey, 2/6 net. 

John Murray 
The place of the chapter on Philology is 
taken this year by the article on ‘ Grammar, 

Lexicography, and Metric,’ by Prof. E. A. Sonnen- 

schein. Other chapters are ‘ Greek Religion and 

Mythology,’ by Dr. Farnell ; ‘ Greek Inscriptions,’ 

by Mr. Marcus N. Tod; and ‘ Latin Paleo- 

oaeey and Textual Criticism,’ by Mr. A. C. 
ark. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Bankside Acting Edition of Shakespeare for 
Schools, edited by F. J. H. Darton: THE 
MERCHANT OF VENICE; A MIDSUMMER- 
Nicut’s DREAM; and KinG RICHARD THE 
SEcoND, 6d. each. Wells Gardner 

Three further volumes in this series. 





Blackie’s New Systematic English Readers: 
First PHoNnIc Primer, 5d.; SECOND PHONIC 
PRIMER, 7d.; First INFANT READER, 84. ; 
SECOND INFANT READER, 8d. ; First READER, 
10d., by Eleanor I. Champers. 

Aseries of graded Readers, with a large, clear, 
and well-spaced type. The system is phonic, 
the sounds being introduced in the order recom- 
mended by the Board of Education. Each volume 
has some coloured illustrations, and at the end 
word-building tables. 


Britain and her Neighbours : Book V. THE NEw 
LIBERTY, 1485-1688 ; Book VI. THE MODERN 
WoRLD, 1688 TO THE PRESENT Day, 1/8 each. 

Blackie 
These two volumes record the chief events of 

British history since 1485 in their relation to 

Europe and the other continents. Each contains 

coloured reproductions of historical paintings, 

black-and-white illustrations, maps, tables, and 
time-charts. 


Claxton (William J.), PAPER AND PRINTING ; 
WOOL AND THE WEAVER; IN THE POTTERIES ; 
THE SEAMAN AND HIS CRAFT; LEATHER AND 
BooTMAKING, ‘“‘ Rambles among our Indus- 
tries,’’ 9d. each. Blackie 

In these Readers Mr. Claxton gives some 
account of the history of each industry or craft, 
and describes the preparation of the required 
material and the various processes in manu- 
facture. Each volume contains four coloured 
plates, besides reproductions of photographs, 
and illustrations and diagrams in the text. 


Macaulay, Essay ON CLIVE, edited by A. J. F. 

Collins, 1/6 University Tutorial Press 

Includes biographical and critical Introduc- 
tion, and notes. 


Spalding (E. H.) and Wragge (Phyllis), Prers 
PLowMAN Histories: Junior Book VII. THE 
NATION AND ITS GOVERNMENT FROM 1485 TO 
THE PRESENT Day, 2/ Philip 

The authors trace the rise of the nation, the 
growth of the Empire, and the development of 
the British Constitution. The book is fully 
illustrated, and printed in large type. 

Treves (A. S.), BamBouLa, Livre de Lecture & 
Usage des Eléves de Deuxiéme Année, 1/ 

Blackie 

A story told in simple French, with notes 
and exercises in that language. 

Willson (D. A. Wynne), PASSAGES FOR FRENCH 
DICTATION AND UNSEEN TRANSLATION, 6d. 

Blackie 

Containing over 100 short passages in prose 
and verse. 


FICTION. 


Bartram (George), THE LAST ENGLIsH, 6/ 
Sidgwick & Jackson 
A tale of life among the labouring classes 
about 1840. The scenes are laid in a Midland 
village. 


Blundell (Peter), OH, Mr. BrpGoop! 6/ Lane 

A nautical comedy in which some passengers 
make an exciting voyage on board a steamer 
carrying contraband in the Eastern seas during 
the Russo-Japanese War. 


Catt (Richard), AND AFTERWARDS THE JUDGMENT, 

Chapman & Hall 

The hero, a wealthy country squire, whose 

marriage is childless, is persuaded by his wife to 
take extreme measures to secure an heir, 


Cholmondeley (Mary), Rep PoTraGs, 7d. net. 
Nelson 
A cheap reprint. See Atheneum, Nov. 18, 


1899, p. 683. 


Clarke (Isabel C.), Fine CLAy, 6/ Hutchinson 

The heroine of this story, a Roman Catholic, 
unwittingly marries a divorcé, but leaves him 
when she discovers his position. The latter part 
of the book concerns the child born of the mar- 
riage, who is, from a legal point of view, 
legitimate. The father, a younger son, becomes 
unexpectedly heir to a title, and_ naturally 
wishes the boy to succeed him, but the religion 
in which his mother has brought him up forms 
a barrier—owing to a will excluding Catholics— 
and he eventually becomes a priest. 


Comfort (Will Levington), Down AMoNnG MEN, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
This story opens with the varied experiences 
of a war correspondent during the campaign of the 
United States Army in the Philippines and the 
conflicts between Russia and Japan in Asia. It 
records the hardships and sufferings of all classes 
of people, and the degrading effect of warfare. 
The correspondent’s evolution from a descriptive 
writer on war to the writer-worker on behalf of 
his struggling fellow-humans is traced. 





Gerard (Dorothea), THE Grass Wipow, 7d. net. 
John Long 


A cheap reprint. See Atheneum, March 12, 


1910, p. 304. 
Harding (Peter), THE CoRNER OF HARLEY STREET, 
1/ net. Constable 


A cheap reprint. 


Hardy (Thomas), A CHANGED MAN, THE WAITING 
SUPPER, AND OTHER TALES, 7/6 net. 
Macmillan 
In the ‘‘ Wessex Edition.” See Atheneum, 
Nov. 1, 1913, p. 488. 


Harrison (Henry Sydnor), QUEED, 1/ net. Constable 
cheap reprint. See Atheneum, July 22, 
1911, p. 97. 
Hewer (W. F.), THE PROGRESS OF PRUDENCE, 6/ 
Mills & Boon 
The heroine, the daughter of a ragpicker in 
Shoreditch who has secretly accumulated a for- 
tune, takes a country house. The story concerns 
her experiences of this life, especially in the 
hunting-field. 
Hill (Headon), THE Crimson HoNEYMOON, 6/ 
Ward & Lock 
A romance of mysterious events. A murder 
is committed on the floor above a baronet’s 
flat, in which he and his bride are having 
dinner before beginning their honeymoon. 
While the husband is attending to the murdered 
man his wife unaccountably disappears. The 
bridegroom is eventually arrested, tried, and 
acquitted for the murder of his wife, who cannot 
be traced. 
Jenkinson (Emily), BARBARA LYNN, 6/ Arnold 
The vicissitudes of four lovers form the chief 
element in this tale, the scene of which is laid 
among the Lakes. 
Lyall (David), HANDICAPPED, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A collection of short stories describing the 
rescue work done by the Salvation Army. 


MacGill (Patrick), CHILDREN OF THE DEAD END, 
the Autobiography of a Navvy, 6/ 
Herbert Jenkins 
A tale of Irish peasant life and by eee a 
intermittently broken by navvy work through- 
out the United Kingdom. 
Meldrum (Roy), BELLE NAIRN, a Medley of Morals, 
6/ Melrose 
The career of a Scottish peasant girl, who 
becomes a famous dancer in London, and eventu- 
ally marries a peer. 
Newman (A.), THE PEssrmist, a Confession, ¢ a 
u 


A study in temperament in which much of 
the interest is sociological. The author states 
that ‘“‘‘ The Pessimist’ is a more or less exact 
intellectual history for the four years preceding 
my reception into the Catholic Church, and was 
finished before that event.” 

Onions (Oliver), A CRooKED MiLE, 6/ Methuen 

A presentation of some very modern people 
who live in Hampstead, and air their political 
views in a weekly organ. 

Somers (Mark), THE BRIDGE, 6/ Unwin 

This novel is a contribution to the “ First 
Novel Library,” and gives a picture of Anglo- 
Indian society. 

ON THE STAIRCASE, 6/ 
Swinnerton (Frank), - 

A tale of London life, containing two love- 
stories, and presenting the tragic career of a young 
man in commonplace surroundings. 

A RomAN PIcTuRE, 6 
Waineman (Paul), > Bia 

This story gives the reader a glimpse of the 
old Roman aristocracy now existing. An im- 
perious, but penniless Roman noble, proud of 
his ancient lineage, endeavours to force 
his irrational ideas on his beautiful and only 
daughter Bianca. The latter, however, does not 
share all her father’s views, and, _contrary 
to family traditions, marries a ‘‘ plebeian ""—an 
Italian baron. 

Watson (Helen H.), REBECCA OF THE FELLS, 6 

In this story the invalid son of a peer is 
nursed to recovery by the heroine on a Yorkshire 
farm’ where he is staying. 

Wrench (Mrs. Stanley), PorreR AND CLAY, 6/ 
Methuen 

A story of the peasant folk of the Midlands. 
The author writes of the numerous trials, tempta- 
tions, and joys of country workers’ lives. e 
love-affairs of some of the characters become 
very involved, but are satisfactorily disentangled. 
Yorke (Curtis), THe Girt In Grey, 7d. net. Long 

A cheap reprint. See Atheneum, Sept. 3, 
1904, p. 318. 
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REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 
Antiquary, Marcr, 6d. ~ Elliot Stock 
—, the illustrated articles in this number 
are ‘ Tokens of the Southern Hop-Gardens,’ by 
Mr. Ernest Smith; ‘ An Incised Slab at Grasse 
(Riviera),’ by Mr. Walter J. Kaye, jun.; and 
‘The Old Halls and Manor-Houses of Yorkshire.’ 


Art Chronicle, FesrRvuARY 21sT, 3d. 
22, Tudor Street 
Includes ‘ The Illustrations of Gilbert James,’ 
*Bottom’s DPream,’ and ‘An Adventure in 
Posters,’ by Mr. Everard Meynell. 


Bible in the World, Marcu, 1d. Bible House 

In this month’s number Mr. Sydney Smith 
concludes his account of his journey in the Amazon 
Valley, and there are illustrated articles recording 
the work of the British and Foreign Bible Society 


Contemporary Review, Marcu, 2/6 
‘Contemporary Review ’ Co. 
Includes ‘ The Future of the Home Rule Bill,’ 
by Mr. H. B. Lees-Smith; ‘ Agricultural Co- 
operation and Credit,’ by Sir Sydney Olivier ; 
and ‘Some Thoughts on Marriage,’ by Dr. C. 
Lloyd Tuckey. 


Cornhill Magazine, Marcu, 1/ Smith & Elder 

In addition to the serials this number in- 
cludes ‘ Lord Strathcona, a Sketch,’ by Miss S. 
Macnaughtan ; ‘ Early Victorian Amusements: 
Eton and Elsewhere,’ by the Rev. W. C. Green ; 
and ‘ New Brunswick, a Neglected Opportunity,’ 
by Prof. L. P. Jacks. 


Empire Review, Marcu, 1/ net. Macmillan 

Includes articles on ‘Armaments and the 
Empire,’ by Sir Max Waechter; ‘ Local Regi- 
ments for India,’ by Mr. Arthur N. Gordon; and 
‘The South African Labour Strike,’ by Mr. W. B. 
Taylor. 


English Review, Marcu, 1/ net. 
17-21, Tavistock St. 
Includes a poem, ‘ Tid’apa,’ by Mr. Gilbert 
Frankau, and ‘ Love Letters from ——,’ by the 
Earl of Arran. Mr. H. G. Wells continues ‘ The 
World Set Free.’ 


Fleet Annual and Naval-Year Book (The), 1914, 
compiled by Lionel Yexley, 1/ net, cloth boards 
2/6 net. Fleet, Ltd., 4114, Harrow Rd., N. 

Part I. deals in popular form with certain 
naval questions, such as ‘ Developments in Naval 

Guns’ and ‘ Oil Fuel’; Part Il. gives informa- 

tion about the navies of the world. 


Journal of the Society of Comparative Legislation, 
edited for the Society by Sir John Macdonell 
and Edward Manson, New Series, Vol. XIV. 
Part I., 5/ net. 

Includes ‘ Roman-Dutch Law in British 

Guiana,’ by Prof. R. W. Lee; ‘The New Bank- 

ruptcy Act,’ by Mr. W. N. Stable; reviews, and 

a ‘ Review of Legislation, 1912.’ 








Library Assistant, Marcu, 4/ per annum. 
Library Assistants’ Association 
Containing an article on ‘ Vain Pursuits and 
their Relation to Public Libraries,’ by Mr. Arthur 
J. Hawkes, reports of meetings of the Association, 
and other notices. 


Library Journal, Fesrvuary, 1/6 
American Book Agency 
The contents include articles on ‘ How 
Library Work with Children has Grown in Hart- 
ford and Connecticut,’ by Miss Caroline M. 
Hewins, and ‘Some Reference Books of 1913,’ 
by Mr. I. Gilbert Mudge. 


Mariner’s Mirror, Marcu, 1/ net. 

Society for Nautical Research 
Includes an illustrated article on ‘ The Great 
Harry,’ by Mr. W. Boultbee Whall; ‘ Naval 
Executive Titles: Commadore or Commodore ?’ 
by Rear-Admiral Sir R. Massie Blomfield; and 
otes, Queries, and Answers. We have also 

received the Index to Vol. III., 1913. 


National Review, Marcu, 2/6 net. 
23, Ryder Street 
Includes ‘ The Fight for Clean Government,’ 
by Mr. L. J. Maxse ; ‘ Government by Statistical 
bel,’ by Mr. W. H. Mallock; and ‘ Rhodes 
Scholars at Oxford,’ by Mr. T. F. Rockliff. 


Nineteenth Century, Marcu, 2/6 Spottiswoode 

Some of the articles in this number are ‘ The 
Home Policy of Germany,’ by the Earl of Cromer ; 
* Vocationalism,’ by Sir Philip Magnus; and 
* The Superfluous Woman: her Cause and Cure,’ 
by Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun. 


Occult Review, Marcu, 7d. net. Rider 

Includes ‘Madame Blavatsky: a Personal 

ce, by Scrutator; ‘The Strange 

History of Twins,’ by R. Lowris Pearson ; corre- 
spondence, and reviews. 
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Russian Review, Fesruary, 2/6 Nelson 

Mr. Maurice Baring writes on ‘ The Fascina- 
tion of Russia,’ Mr. Harold Williams on ‘ The 
Russian Mohammedans,’ and Mr. Frederick 
Rennet on ‘ Russia in 1913.’ 


School World (The), Vol. XV., 7/6 net. 


Macmillan 
The bound volume for 1913. 


Scribner’s Magazine, 1/ net. Constable 
Includes ‘ Breaking into the Movies,’ by 
Mr. Richard Harding Davis; ‘ The Ghost on the 
Stairs,’ by Mrs. W. K. Clifford; and ‘ My First 
Years as a Frenchwoman,’ by Madame Wad- 
dington. 
Statistical Society, Journal, Fesruary, 2/6 
The Society 
Notable articles in this number are ‘ The 
Fertility of Marriage in Scotland,’ by Dr. J. 
Craufurd Dunlop, and ‘ On the Use of Analytical 
Geometry to represent Certain Kinds of Sta- 
tistics,’ by Prof. F. Y. Edgeworth. 


United Service Magazine, Marcu, 2/ Clowes 
The contents of this number include letters 
written in 1807, 1814, and 1815 by Col. Sir 
George Hoste, with notes by Mr. G. H. Hoste ; 
‘ Air Craft in Naval Warfare,’ by Gitche Gumee ; 
and ‘Progress in Aeronautics,’ by Major H. 
Bannerman-Phillips. 
Vineyard, Marcu, 6d. net. Dent 
The poetry in this number includes ‘ The 
Supper,’ by Miss Maude Goldring, and ‘ The Song 
of the Seed,’ by Mr. Godfrey Blount. The 
‘ Labourer’s Lot,’ by the Rev. A. H. Baverstock, 
is continued. 
World’s Work, Marcu, 1/ net. Heinemann 
The articles include ‘The Greek Ideal in 
Physical Training, by Mr. Caryl Jordan, and 
‘The New Spirit of the English Theatre,’ by Mr. 
Arthur James. 
JUVENILE. 
Brenda, MorE Asout FroGeGy, 2/ 
A sequel to ‘ Froggy’s Little Brother.’ 
Ridley (Guy), THE WorD oF TEREGOR, 2/ net. 
Nisbet 
Stories of the trees in the days when the 
Oak Teregor ruled over the forest. 


GENERAL. 
All the Papers, by the Authors of ‘ Wisdom while 


R.T.S. 


You Wait,’ 1/ net. Pitman 
See p. 345. 

Church of England, THE OFFICIAL YEAR-BooK, 

1914, 3/ S.P.C.K. 


This book gives information about training 
for Holy Orders; the work of the Church of 
England in regard to Home and Foreign Missions, 
and Education; statistical records, and other 
matter. 

Dickens Pilgrimage (A), ‘‘ The Times Series,” 1/ 
net. John Murray 

A pilgrimage to Rochester, Bath, Dover, 
Broadstairs, Ipswich, Bury, and the Inns. The 
articles are reproduced from The Times. 

Escott (T. H. S.), CLluB MAKERS AND CLUB MEm- 
BERS, 12/6 net. Unwin 

The author’s aim has been to trace the rela- 
tion of clubs and their representative members to 
the spirit of the time in which they flourish. 


Johnson (E. Pauline) (“ Tekahionwake ’’), Poetess. 

Toronto, Musson Book Co. 

A souvenir containing a note on the life and 

work of Pauline Johnson by the publishers, and 

reproductions of her favourite photograph, and 

the verses ‘‘ And He said ‘ Fight On,’”’ written 
during her last illness. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Bodington (Rev. Charles), THE DocTRINE oF Con- 
FESSION AND ABSOLUTION IN THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND, with Answers to Popular Objections 
to Confession, 3d. Mowbray 

A third edition. It was first printed in 1873, 

Our Pattern Prayer, by the Author of ‘ A Little 
Book for True Hearts,’ with Prefatory Note by 
the Rev. R. Linklater, 1d. Mowbray 

A few thoughts on the Lord’s Prayer. 


SCIENCE. 


Ayling (R. Stephen), THE Mopert ABaATTorR 
Soclery. Waterlow & Sons 
The ‘ Report on the Queries addressed to, 
and the Replies received from, the Authorities 
of Existing Abattoirs in the United Kingdom, 
and Designs for Municipal Abattoirs.’ 
Benson (Henry K.), INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTRY FOR 
ENGINEERING STUDENTs, 8/ net. Macmillan 
The author’s aim is “ to describe, from the 
standpoint of chemistry, the more common ma- 
terials used in the various branches of engi- 
neering.” 
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Bowles (E. A.), My GARDEN IN SPRING, 5/ as 4 

ack 

Mr. Bowles describes the trees and plants in 

his garden, and gives an account of the way in 

which he has tended them. The book is illus- 
trated with coloured plates and photographs. 


Caspari (W. A.), InpIA-RUBBER LABORATORY 
PRACTICE, 5/ net. Macmillan 
A practical analytical. textbook on the 
chemistry of india-rubber, illustrated with dia- 
grams. 


Desch (Cecil H.), INTERMETALLIC COMPOUNDS, 3/ 
net. 
A monograph in Messrs. Longmans’ series on 
Inorganic and Physical Chemistry. It has some 
diagrammatic illustrations and an Index. 


Fernie (W. T.), HERBAL SIMPLES, approved for 
Modern Uses of Cure, 6/6 net. 
Bristol, John Wright ; 
London, Simpkin & Marshall 
A third edition. 


Holland (W. J.), To THE RIVER PLATE AND BACK, 
the Narrative of a Scientific Mission to South 
America, with Observations upon Things Seen 
and Suggested, 15/ net. Putnam 

An illustrated record of the author’s journey, 
including chapters on ‘ The Diplodocus,’ ‘ Argen- 
tina,’ and ‘ Life in La Plata.’ 


Letts (E. A.), Some FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS IN 
CHEMISTRY, OLD AND NEw, 7/6 net. 
Constable 
Dr. Letts discusses the ancient views regard- 
ing the nature of matter, the Atomic Theory, and 
the Periodic Law, as well as modern problems 
such as radio-activity. 


Paine (John Howard), A New GENuS OF MALLO- 
PHAGA FROM AFRICAN GUINEA FOWL IN THE 
UNITED STATES NATIONAL MUSEUM. 

Washington, Smithsonian Institution 

A short paper describing the characteristics 

of the Somaphantus, a genus of bird-lice, five 
specimens of which are in the collection of Dr. 

E. A. Mearns of the Childs Frick African Ex- 

pedition. ‘ 


Passivity of Metals (The), reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Faraday Society, 7/6 

A general discussion held by the Faraday 
Society on Wednesday, November 12th, 1913, 
Prof. F. G. Donnan in the chair. The papers 
include ‘The Photo-Electric Behaviour of Iron 
and the Theory of Passivity,’ by Dr. A. Stanley 
Allen, and ‘The Phenomena of Passivity,’ by 
Prof. Max Le Blanc. 


Royal Anthropological Institute: OccASIONAL 
Papers, No. 4, DESCRIPTION OF THE TEST 
SPECIMEN OF THE RostTRO-CARINATE INDUSTRY 
FOUND BENEATH THE NORWICH CRAG, by Sir 
Ray Lankester. The Institute 

A paper describing a rostro-carinate flint 
implement found by Mr. W. G. Clarke in a pit 
at Whittingham, near Norwich. It is illustrated 
with diagrams and photographic plates. 


Standley (Paul C.), Srupres oF TROPICAL AME- 
RICAN PHANEROGAMS, No. 1. 
Washington, Government Printing Office 
The first of the results—to be published in 
serial form—obtained during the recent bio- 
logical survey of the Canal Zone and adjacent 
parts of Panama. 











Temple (Sir Richard C.), ANTHROPOLOGY AS A 
PRACTICAL SCIENCE, 1/ net. Bell 
Containing four addresses, delivered at 
meetings of the British Association at Birming- 
ham, the Antiquarian Society of Cambridge, 
and the Anthropological Society of Oxford. 


Thomas (H. H.), assisted by S. Arnott, Rock 

GARDENING FOR AMATEURS, 6/ net. Cassell 

This book gives simple directions on building 

a rock garden and planting and tending Alpine 

plants. It is illustrated with mounted, coloured 

photographs by H. Essenhigh Corke, half-tone 
plates, and sketches. 


Viereck (Henry L.), TypE SPECIES OF THE GENERA 
oF ICHNEUMON FLIEs, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion Bulletin. 

Washington, Govt. Printing Office 
** The result of an attempt to put each Ich- 
neumoid genus upon a definite basis.” 


Woolman (Mary Schenck) and McGowan (Ellen 
Beers), TEXTILES, a Handbook for the Student 
and the Consumér, 8/6 net. Macmillan 


An account of the textile industries, written 
primarily for the student of household arts, and 
illustrated with photographs and diagrams. 








\f 
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FINE ARTS. 


Amsden (Dora), with the assistance of John 
Stewart Happer, THE HERITAGE OF HIROSHIGE, 
a Glimpse at Japanese Landscape Art, $2.25 
net. San Francisco, Paul Elder 
A general survey of Japanese landscape art 
and a consideration of the work of Hiroshige. 
Mr. J. S. Happer’s discovery of the seal-dating of 
the Hiroshige prints by cycle-ciphers is also 
discussed. The illustrations are reproductions 
of prints belonging to the Happer and Amsden 
Collections ; there is also an Appendix, followed 
by a Bibliography. 


Blashfield (Edwin H.), Murat PAINTING IN 
AMERICA, 8/6 net. Batsford 
A discussion of the modern tendency in 
American decorative art and its. significance. 
The book is based on six lectures given in March, 
1912, at the Chicago Art Institute, on the Scam- 
mon Foundation, and is fully illustrated. 


Catalogue of a Collection of Paintings and some 
Art Objects: Vol. I. ITaAL1aAn PAINTINGS, ty 
Bernhard Berenson; Vol. II. FLEMISH AND 
DutcH PAINTINGS, and Vol. III. GERMAN, 
FRENCH, SPANISH, AND ENGLISH PAINTINGS 
AND ART OBJECTS: MODERN PAINTINGS, by 
W. R. Valentiner. 

Philadelphia. John G. Johnson 

A descriptive Catalogue, 300 copies of which 

are printed for private distribution. Each volume 
contains full-plate illustrations. 


Deane (Rev. Anthony Charles), A SHorT ACCOUNT 
OF GREAT MALVERN Priory CHURCH, 1/6 Bell 
A history of the monastery, with a descrip- 
tion of its architecture, fabric, ancient glass and 
tiles, and some account of the priors and vicars. 


Eeles (F. C.), THE CuurcH BELLS OF LINLITH- 
GOWSHIRE, 2/6 net. Edinburgh, John Orr 
Reprinted from Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, with illustrations and 
a list of the bells, arranged according to parishes. 


Furtwaengler (A.) and Urlichs (H. L.), GREEK AND 
RoMAN SCULPTURE, translated by Horace 
Taylor, 7/6 net. Dent 

A translation of the revised text of 1911. 

There are many illustrations. 


King (L. W.), CATALOGUE OF THE CUNEIFORM 
TABLETS IN THE KOUYUNJIK COLLECTION OF 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM: SUPPLEMENT. 20/ net. 

British Museum 

This Supplement to Prof. C. Bezold’s Cata- 
logue contains a description and classification of 
over 3,000 tablets and fragments of tablets from 

Kouyunjik. It is preceded by an Introduction, 

and there are Indexes and collotype plates at 

the end. 


Laurie (A. P.), THE PIGMENTS AND MEDIUMS OF 
THE OLD MASTERS, 8/6 net. Macmillan 
These researches in the history of pigments 
and mediums have been undertaken in the belief 
that the knowledge thus obtained would be of 
— use in fixing the date of a picture and 
etecting forgeries. A chapter on the micro- 
photographic study of brushwork is added, and 
there are many illustrations. 


Lewis (Dr. G. Griffin), THe Practricat Book oF 
ORIENTAL Rugs, 21/ net. Lippincott 
A revised and enlarged edition. The addi- 
tions include a chapter on Chinese rugs and ten 
coloured plates. 


Madras, Southern Circle: ANNUAL REPORT OF 
THE ARCHZOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT FOR THE 
YEAR 1912-13,1/2 Madras, Government Press 

A report of the activities and expenditure of 

the * aes with Appendixes and Conservation 
otes. 2 

With it we have received the Progress Report 

of the Assistant Archeological Superintendent 

on Epigraphy for 1912-13. 


Smith (E. Baldwin), Tae Stupy or THE HisToRY 
OF ART IN THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
OF THE UNITED STATEs, 2/6 net. 

Milford, for Princeton University Press 

This pamphlet gives under the separate Col- 
leges and Universities the title of each art course, 
the name of the lecturer, and other particulars. 

Mr. Baldwin Smith has written an Introduction. 


United Provinces, Northern Circle: ANNUAL Pro- 
GREsS REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
MUHAMMADAN AND BRITISH MONUMENTS, FOR 
THE YEAR ENDING MARCH 3\srT, 1914, 10/6 

Allahabad, Government Press 

_. Contains a report of the year’s activities, 

with a financial statement, and is illustrated by 
photographic plates. 





Waldstein (Sir Charles), GREEK SCULPTURE AND 
MODERN ART, 7/6 net. 
Cambridge University Press 
Two lectures delivered to the students of the 
Royal Academy. The Appendix consists of a 
reprint from a leading article in The Times for 
February 24th on ‘ Greek Sculpture and Modern 
Art,’ and a letter from Sir Charles Waldstein 
in answer to this article. 


Woman and Child in Art, an Illustrated Catalogue 
of the Second National Loan Exhibition, held 
at the Grosvenor Gallery, 1913-14, compiled 
by Francis Howard, 42/ net. Heinemann 

A descriptive catalogue, illustrated with 120 
plates. Mr. Robert Ross has written a Preface, 
containing ‘Some Reflections on the Second 

National Loan Exhibition.’ 


DRAMA. 


Campbell (Oscar James), jun., THE COMEDIES OF 
HO.LBeERG, ‘‘ Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature,” 10/6 net. 

Milford, for Harvard University Press 

Prof. Campbell gives an account of Holberg’s 

life, writes an appreciation of his works, and dis- 

cusses his relative position in European litera- 
ture. 


Chapman (George), THE PLAYS AND POEMS: 
Vol. If. THE CoMEDIEs, edited by Thomas 
Marc Parrott, 6/ Routledge 

Dr. Parrott has included in this edition ‘ Sir 

Giles Goosecap,’ which has not hitherto been 

printed under Chapman’s name, and has retained 

*The Ball.’ He has written an Introduction and 

notes to each play. 


Mooney (W. W.), THE HovusE-DooR ON THE 
ANCIENT STAGE, a Dissertation. 

Baltimore, Williams & Wilkins 

A discussion of the uses of the house-door 

in the Greek and Roman theatre. The paper was 

presented to the Faculty of Princeton Univer- 

sity in candidacy for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 


Sapte (W.), CURTAIN - RAISERS AND SKETCHES; 
2 vols., 1/ net each. Francis Griffiths 
Each volume contains four short sketches. 


Shakespeare’s Tragedy of King Richard the Third, 

6d. net. Oxford, Clarendon Press 

A volume in the ‘* Oxford Plain Text Shake- 
speare.” 


FOREIGN. 


THEOLOGY. 


Dussaud (René), INTRODUCTION 4 L’ HISTOIRE DES 
ReEtiacions, ‘ Bibliothéque Historique des 
Religions,” 3fr. 50. Paris, Leroux 

Includes discussion on ‘ Naturisme, Ani- 
misme, Préanimisme,’ ‘ Le Sanctuaire et son 

Organisation,’ and ‘ Le Sacrifice.’ 


POETRY. 


Anthologie des Ecrivains Francais Contem- 
porains, Po&siz, publiée sous la direction de 
Gauthier-Ferriéres, lfr. 50. Paris, Larousse 

This anthology contains a careful selection 
of representative French poetry, and includes 
examples from the work of Rostand, Henri de 

Régnier, Gustave Kahn, and the Comtesse de 

Noailles. There are short notices of each writer, 

four portraits, and numerous autographs, 


Béroul, LE RoMAN DE TRISTAN, Poéme du 
XIle Siecle, édité par Ernest Muret, ‘ Les 
Classiques Frangais du Moyen Age,” 3fr. 

Paris, Champion 

The text is accompanied by an Introduction 

dealing with the manuscript and composition of 
the poem, notes, and a Glossary. 


Huon le Roi de Cambrai, (uvrEs, éditées par 
Artur Langfors, ‘“‘ Les Classiques Frangais du 
Moyen Age,” lfr. 75. Paris, Champion 

This volume contains ‘ Li Abecés par Eki- 
voche et li Significations des Lettres,’ ‘ Li Ave 

Maria en Roumans,’ and ‘ La Descrissions des 

Relegions,’ with notes, Glossary, and critical 

Introduction. 


Vidal (Peire), Posies, éditées par Joseph 
Anglade, ‘“‘ Les Classiques Francais du Moyen 
Age,” 3fr. 50. Paris, Champion 

These troubadour poems are accompanied 
in each case by a modern French version, and the 
volume includes an Introduction, Glossary, and 
notes. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Collignon (Maxime), LE ConsuL JEAN GIRAUD ET 
SA RELATION DE L’ATTIQUE AU XVII* Srtcie, 
2fr. 60. Paris, Klincksieck 

Reprint from ‘Mémoires de |’Académie des 

Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres.’ 





Gailly de Taurines (Ch.), La REINE HORTENSE 
EN Extn, 3fr. 50. Paris, Hachette 
The story of Hortense, the wife of Louis 
Bonaparte, in her years of exile at Arenenberg. 
The Appendix contains a letter from Madame 
de Sampigny, daughter of the Comtesse de 
Bouchepom, lady-in-waiting to the queen, which 
gives an account of the circumstances attending 
~ birth of Louis Napoleon, the future Napo- 
eon III. 


Hanotaux (Gabriel), LA GUERRE DES BALKANS ET 
L’EUROPE, 1912-1913, ‘‘ Etudes Diploma- 
tiques,”’ 3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

Reflections and suggestions on the Balkan 

Question. 


Mémoires du Comte Roger de Damas, Vienne de 
1806 A 1814, suivis de Lettres inédites de 
Marie-Caroline, Reine de Naples, au Comte 
Roger de Damas (1801-1814), publiés et annotés 
par Jacques Rambaud, 7fr. 50. 

Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

These memoirs are accompanied by a portrait 

of the Comte de Damas, and a facsimile of a letter 
of the Queen of Naples. 

Novare (Philippe de), Mémorres, 1218-1243, 
édités par Charles Kohler, ‘‘ Les Classiques 
Frangais du Moyen Age,” 3fr. 50. : 

Paris, Champion 
Includes a critical Introduction, Bibliography, 

Chronological Table, and notes. 

Pélissier (Jean), Dix Mois DE GUERRE DANS LES 
BALKANS, OCTOBRE, 1912—AoiarT, 1913, 5fr. 

Paris, Perrin 

This subject is discussed from first-hand 

knowledge, and includes accounts of interviews 
with various officials. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


Bendz (Ernst), THe INFLUENCE OF PATER AND 
MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE PROSE-WRITINGS OF 
OscaR WILDE, 3/ net. 

Gothenberg, Wettergren & Kerber 

London, Grevel 

The two essays which form the bulk of this 

treatise are reprinted, in a somewhat altered form, 

from the Neuphilologische Mitteilungen of Hel- 
singfors. 

Edda, Nordisk Tidsskrift for Litteraturforskning, 
edited by Gerhard Gran, Vol. I., 4kr. 

Christiania, H. Aschehoug & Co. 
Includes articles on ‘Moltke Moe,’ by 

Gerhard Gran; ‘ Wergelandiana,’ by Herman 

Jeger; and a study in German of‘ Literatur- 

forschung in Deutschland,’ by Richard M. Meyer. 

FICTION. 
Bijou, by Gyp, lir. 25 net. Paris, Nelson 
A volume in the “ Collection Nelson.’ 

Bona (Paul), FAiseurs pb’ “ ANGES GARDIENS,” 

3fr. 50, Paris, Perrin 
This “‘ roman ” is preceded by an open letter 
to M. Marcel Prévost, whose point of view in his 

‘Les Anges Gardiens’ differs from that of the 

author. 

Galdos (B. Pérez), MiseRicorpDIA, lfr. 25 net. 

Paris, Nelson 

One of the ‘ Coleccién Espafola Nelson,” 

with a Preface by the author specially written 
for this edition. 

Gayet (Albert), Le Roman DE CLAUDE D’ANTI- 
OCHE, ce que racontent les Momies d’ Antinoe, 
3fr. 50. Paris, Plon-Nourrit 

A story with an historical background. . 

Nodier (Charles), ConTES FANTASTIQUES, lfr. 25. 

Paris, Crés ; London, Dent 
The tales include ‘ Jean-Frangois-les-Bas- 
Bleus,’ ‘Les Aveugles de Chamouny,’ and ‘ L 
Bibliomane.’ 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Mercure de France, ler Mars, lfr. 50. Paris 

Includes ‘ Pézuy et les Cahiers de la Quin- 
zaine,’ by M. Francois Porché; ‘ Le Probléme de 
Rimbaud: sa Discussion,’ by M. Marcel Coulon ; 
and ‘ Chateaubriand et la Police,’ by M. Louis 
Thomas. 








‘DICTIONARY OF 
’ MADAME DE SEVIGNE.’ 

St. Martin’s Street, W.C., March 4, 1914. 
WE regret that an error has occurred in our 
atinouncement of the editor’s name in con- 
nexion with Edward FitzGerald’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Madame de Sévigné,’ and should 
be much obliged if you could state that the 
editor’s name is Miss Mary Eleanor Fitz- 

Gerald Kerrich. MAcMILLAN & Co. 
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THE LATE CANON DRIVER. 


CaRLYLE’s dictum that “ genius consists 
in the capacity for taking infinite pains” 
could only have been intended to represent 
one facet of a great and many-sided truth. 
For even if that all-important capacity 
were the only kind of genius to be found in 
the human species, its significance and value 
would still depend both on the manner of 
its activity and the matter on which it is 
exercised. But in Canon Driver, the almost 
startling announcement of whose death was 
made towards the end of last week, the 
conditions necessary to impart to patient, 
lifelong industry something of the character 
of genius were very happily united. He 
combined comprehensiveness of outlook 
with a wonderful mastery of detail, and his 
fine critical faculty was distinguished by 
what appeared to be a state of never- 
failing equilibrium. 

Born at Southampton in October, 1846, 
he passed with uniform distinction through 
the high classical training provided at 
Winchester and New College, Oxford, taking 
a first class in Lit. Hum. in 1869. His 
bent in the direction of Semitic learning 
was, however, shown before that date. He 
gained the Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship 
as early as 1866, and his steady advance in 
what was to become his life-study is attested 
by his successes in securing the Kennicott 
Hebrew Scholarship in 1870, and the 
Houghton Syriac Prize in 1872. He became 
a Fellow of his College in 1870, and Tutor 
in 1875. On the vocation of his life, in the 
fuller sense of the word, he entered in 1883, 
when, on the death of Dr. Pusey, he was 
appointed Regius Professor of Hebrew and 
Canon of Christ Church. 

Canon Driver was both by temperament 
and conviction particularly fitted to exer- 
cise a steadying influence on the _his- 
torical and critical movement of his time. 
Unflinching devotion to faith was in his 
case combined with a strong conservative 
tendency, and on the religious side he 
remained to the end of his life attached to 
the belief that modern criticism can only 
affect the form of divine revelation, not 
its substance. His first great work, ‘A 
Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in Hebrew,’ 
which appeared in 1874 (3rd edition, 1892), 
and was in its nature neutral with regard to 
religious problems, exhibits to the full his 
conscious and fully acknowledged depend- 
ence at that time on good German models 
on one side, and his original power of 
elucidation and independence of judgment 
on the other. The same combination of 
indebtedness and originality is exemplified 
in his ‘ Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Books of Samuel,’ which was published in 
1890, a much greater amount of independence 
naturally showing itself on almost every 
page of the second edition (1913). Great 
and helpful in every way is his Commentary 
on Genesis (‘ Westminster Commentaries ’), 
which first appeared in 1904, and reached a 
ninth edition in 1913. Among his other 
works are ‘Isaiah: his Life and Times’ 
(1893), an edition of Leviticus in Haupt’s 
“Sacred Books of the Old Testament ’ (1894 ; 
‘Translation and Notes,’ 1898), and a Com- 
mentary on Deuteronomy (in the ‘ In- 
ternational Critical Commentary,’ 1902). 
Hebraists are particularly indebted to him 
for his collaboration with Drs. F. Brown 
and C. A. Briggs in the preparation of the 
Oxford edition of Gesenius’s ‘ Hebrew and 
English Lexicon of the Old Testament.’ But 
the work by which he exercised most influ- 
ence on critical opinion is his ‘ Introduc- 
tion to the Literature of the Old Testament,’ 
which has just appeared in a ninth edition, 





and has enjoyed the rare distinction of being 
translated into German. 


Canon Driver’s ability and earnestness of 
purpose received due recognition from learned 
societies. He was a D.Litt. of Dublin, a 
D.D. of Glasgow and Aberdeen, and a Litt.D. 
of Cambridge. He was made a Fellow of 
the British Academy in 1902, and delivered 
the first Schweich Lecture before that body 
in 1908 (‘Modern Researches illustrating 
the Bible’). 








JAMES HAMILTON WYLIE. 


THE sudden death of one of the most 
learned and industrious of English historical 
writers will be regretted by many fellow- 
students and friends. Quite recently Dr. 
Wylie was taking part in debates at his- 
torical meetings, but it is likely that his 
devotion to work was not beneficial to his 
health. 


For more than thirty years Dr. Wylie was 
engaged in performing the official duties of 
an Inspector of Schools, and during the 
greater part of that period he spent practi- 
cally the whole of his leisure and his official 
vacations in preparing an exhaustive history 
of the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V. 
The history of the former reign was pub- 
lished between 1884 and 1898, and we 
understand that the preparation of the 
latter was far advanced. The first volume was 
recently noticed by us. Dr. Wylie delivered 
the Ford Lectures at Oxford in 1900, and 
contributed to various learned publications. 


Dr. Wylie was a well-known figure in the 
Search Room at the Record Office, where the 
accuracy of his references and his methodical 
habits were duly appreciated. In these 
respects his manner of working bore a close 
resemblance to that of the great American 
medizvalist Charles Gross, and like the 
latter Wylie was omnivorous in his researches, 
and encyclopedic in his knowledge of the 
printed literature of his own period. But, 
perhaps, the learned historian of the reign 
of Henry IV. was apt to distract the atten- 
tion of his readers by marshalling a great 
array of evidences in support of some 
perfectly credible statement. At the same 
time, the serried ranks of these references to 
the Chancery enrolments and other records, 
then uncalendared, represent such a laborious 
process of research as few historians have 
essayed, and none has accomplished, on 
such an extensive scale. In his shorter 
historical writings, all too few in number, 
Dr. Wylie showed greater literary skill. 


Here his method was _ less _ obtrusive, 
and his touch was lighter and more 
dexterous. 


It is perhaps not generally known that 
he was an effective debater on any historical 
subject in which he was interested. His 
evidence before the Royal Commission on 
Public Records (First Report, Tenth Day) 
is noticeable. He was engaged during re- 
cent years on work for the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission, and his elaborate report 
on the famous muniments of the city of 
Exeter may be published early next year. 


It will be a matter of general regret that 
Dr. Wylie did not live to finish the great 
history of the Lancastrian kings which he 
had planned on such bold lines of research, 
for it will be difficult to find any one to com- 
plete this heavy task. But incomplete as it 
is, and in spite of its austerity of method 
and style, the work will remain a lasting 
monument of patient and scholarly research. 











AN AUTHORS’ UNION. 
22, Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, W., March 3, 1914, 

THE proposals for the formation of an 
Authors’ Union, initiated by the author- 
members of the Lyceum Club, and set forth 
so sympathetically in the columns of your 
paper, cannot fail to be of vital interest to 
all those who have at heart the welfare of 
imaginative literature. 

In the opinion of your correspondent 
the chief points to be considered are these : 

I. How can the literary standing of 
the author be raised and maintained so 
that authors may be encouraged to produce 
their best work ? 

II. How can that work, when produced, 
be brought most effectively to the notice 
of the public ? 

The answer to No. I. is, to a great extent, 
bound up with the question of reviews, 
which at present are too often hasty and 
superficial. In the event of a paper being 
founded to carry into effect the purposes of 
the Union, the following points might with 
advantage be borne in mind :— 

(1) All reviews to be entrusted, not to 
tyros, but to experienced writers, preferably 
those who are themselves practitioners of the 
art with which they are called upon to deal, 
viz., books of poetry to be reviewed by poets, 
novels by novelists, and so on, thus ensuring 
the consideration of one himself acquainted 
with the difficulties of that particular form 
of craftsmanship. 

(2) All reviews to be signed. 

(3) Reviews in no case to be undertaken 
by any one personally acquainted with the 
author of the book under review. 

Question No. II. might be answered in 
part by establishing in connexion with the 
Union, and in favourable localities, literary 
centres, in the form, say, of reading-rooms 
furnished with high-class reviews and_peri- 
odicals, where also might be included a 
department for the exhibition and sale of 
such literature as the Union approved— 
this literature to be obtained through the 
usual channels, viz., the publishers. Ad- 
mission to these centres would be free to 
members of the Union, a small fee being 
charged to non-members. In London, at 
least, such literary centres ought to meet 
with grateful recognition from all true lovers 
of literature. W. J. CAMERON. 


*,* In his various points our correspondent 
enunciates problems that we have always in 
view. He raises a question in suggesting 
that novels should be sent to novelists, 
and poetry to poets, to review. If this 
were to be generally done, with a view to 
encouraging those whose work is criticized 
to produce their best, we cannot but believe 
that, on the whole, it would prove a mistake. 
It is precisely because he is not too inti- 
mately aware of tricks of craftsmanship or 
of difficulties overcome that, as judge of the 
total achievement, other things being equal, 
the outsider is safer and more salutary 
than the superior fellow-craftsman—safer, 
because more aloof and impartial; more 
salutary, because tending to exercise pres- 
sure away from the academic and in the 
direction of some active relation towards 
‘real life.” 

Our correspondent seems to us also not 
to have reflected sufficiently upon the detail 
involved in his scheme. Those poets and 
novelists whose own merit fits them to be 
critics are, perhaps, not very likely to con- 
sent to shoulder the burden it is proposed to 
lay upon them. Granted even that the crea- 
tive faculty implies an equal accompanying 
critical faculty, the exercise of the latter is 
likely to interfere withthe former. It seems 
clear that for a writer capable of original 
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work of permanent value as imaginative 
literature somewhat nice limits are set, 
beyond which it is not well for him to go 
in attending to other people’s work, even if 
he has any special capacity to do so usefully. 

On the other hand, the oncoming author, 
the subject of the criticism, would, we 
believe, be in a far worse plight in regard to 
his art than he is now, if he were enticed to 
write, as he almost certainly would be, with 
a view to the praise of a group of reviewers, 
or intending to defy their censure. Works 
composed either to keep off or get on an 
Index—either to obtain or to flout an Im- 
primatur—no matter by whom the power 
in question is wielded—have a character of 
their own, which, so far as it pervades them, 
militates against their being truly works of 
art. Further, if the authority is one whose 
competence lies within instead of without 
the craft, so much—and even very much— 
the worse. 

As for “‘ tyros” v. “ experienced writers,”’ it 
is difficult to see how we are to get the latter 
without the former. Further, since fresh- 
ness of outlook and a certain flexibility of 
mind are much to be desired for the par- 
ticular kind of criticism we are considering, 
it may sometimes happen that the “ tyro ” 
isthe better critic, provided, of course, it is 
merely experience that he lacks—the sort of 
experience that a capable editor can supply. 

The question of the signing of reviews has 
already been much debated, and our readers 
are familiar with the reasons which still 
keep us to the tradition of anonymity. 

The paragraph marked (3) is a rule which 
hardly admits of the proverbial exception, 
though we can conceive of a case in which 
it is necessary to know a personality in order 
to appreciate to the full the work under 
review. 

We are glad to publish Mr. Cameron’s 
letter, especially because it may lead to 
helpful discussion. 








A LEASE FOR 999 YEARS EXPIRED. 
10, Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, March 3, 1914. 


Ir is quite possible that the statement 
attributed by your correspondent Mr. W. 
Peters Reeves to Dr. Stubbs—namely, that 
a lease of land belonging to Ely Cathedral 
for 999 years expired about 1899—.is correct, 
but cases of this kind must be extremely 
rare. Lord Coke says that by the ancient 
law of England a lease could not, as a general 
rule, be made for more than forty years. 
This rule, if it ever really existed, was 
certainly obsolete in Richard II.’s time, as 
appears from instances given by Blackstone ; 
but it seems highly improbable that long 
leases were common at this period, for the 
simple reason that every lease was at the 
mercy of the freeholder. A term of years 
was not regarded as an estate in the land, 
but as a contract between the lessor and the 
lessee ; if the freeholder suffered a recovery, 
the lease was destroyed. This was prevented 
by the statute 21 Henry VIII, and then 
long terms of years, as Blackstone tells us, 
began to be more frequent than before. 

Is it not possible that leases of church 
lands were treated as an exception to the 
general rule ? Even if a lease was in early 
times merely a contract, it ought, when 
granted by an ecclesiastical body, to have 
had more sanctity than one granted by a 
layman. CHARLES SWEET. 





Literary Gossip. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Society of 
Literature on the 18th inst. Mr. A. C. 
Benson will give a lecture on ‘ Charlotte 
Bronté’ ; and on the 25th inst. 
Prof. Gerothwohl will read a paper on 
Carmen Sylva, and Lord Halsbury is to 
admit the Queen of Roumania as an 
Honorary Fellow of the Society, the Rou- 
manian Minister acting as her proxy. 


In the last of his lectures on ‘The Age 
of Erasmus’ Mr. P. S. Allen dealt with 
the Transalpine Renaissance, and con- 
trasted it with the earlier movement in 
Italy. Points of difference were shown 
in the resistance offered by the two 
regions to the Renaissance, and in the 
earliest productions of the press on 
either side of the Alps. The imperfect 
instruments of medizval scholars were 
exchanged, by the invention of printing, 
for comparatively accurate texts and 
competent editors. 

The lecturer passed on to discuss the 
rise of German national feeling, which was 
widely expressed in the letters of the 
humanists, and quoted the letter to a 
fellow-countryman of a young Frieslander 
studying at Oxford in 1499 : ** Your verses 
have shown me what I never could have 
believed, that German talents are no whit 
inferior to Italian.”” On the same subject 
of Italian versus German scholarship 
Erasmus wrote in 1518, complimenting 
a canon of Mayence: “One might have 
been listening to a Roman. Now let the 
Italians go and taunt Germans with 
barbarism, if they dare!’’ Reference was 
also made to the writings of Beatus 
Rhenanus, Irenicus, and Wimpfeling. 


The Times knows of a gentleman who 
recently, at Winchester, bought (for the 
sum of ls.) a box of old books, and dis- 
covered among them no less a prize than a 
first edition of Pope’s ‘Homer.’ More 
than that, the volumes have in them an 
autograph inscription by White of Sel- 
borne: ‘‘ Presented to me by Mr. Pope 
upon my taking my degree,” with a note 
of the month and the year—1743, the 
year before Pope died. 


Tue clever authors of ‘ Wisdom while 
You Wait’ have written a new skit called 
‘All the Papers.’ It is a “ journalistic 
revue,” hitting off with neat malice the 
characteristics and extravagances of the 
press of to-day. Mr. George Morrow, as 
usual, has a large share in the collabora- 
tion; his blurred drawings caricaturing 
the reproductions of the “ picture-papers ”’ 
are most amusing. 


For many years endeavours have been 
made to persuade Mr. Watts-Dunton to 
republish in a volume his two studies— 
the article on ‘ Poetry’ which appeared 
in ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ and 
‘The Renascence of Wonder.’ We are 
glad to hear that the two essays are to be 
revised and published in a volume, which 
! Mr. Herbert Jenkins hopes to have ready 





next autumn. 





Messrs. CHAMBERS are bringing out 
this spring new editions of their ‘ Concise 
Gazetteer of the World’ and their ‘ Eng- 
lish Dictionary.’ The latter will include 
a Supplement of Additional Words and 
Phrases which runs to thirty-nine pages. 

They also announce an entirely new 
edition of their ‘Commercial Geography 
of the World,’ by Dr. A. J. Herbertson 
and Mr. J. Cossar, the first part of which 
deals with the British Isles, and the 
second with the rest of the world, taking 
first the temperate regions which most 
nearly resemble Great Britain, and tropical 
countries last. 


Mr. Rowszotuam will shortly publish a 
national epic poem entitled ‘ The Epic of 
the Empire.’ Its subject is the rise and 
growth of our Empire from the buccaneers 
and the Spanish Armada to the Boer 
War. It tells the story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, the colonization of America, the 
conquest of India, Nelson, and Wellington 
and Waterloo and is written in. rhymed 
verse. 


Tue contents of the forthcoming num- 
ber of The Constructive Quarterly, published 
by Mr. Humphrey Milford of the Oxford 
University Press, include ‘ The Construc- 
tive Quarterly from Within,’ by Dr. 
William Sanday ; ‘ Unity in the Spirituab 
Fact,’ by Mr. T. R. Glover; ‘' Towards 
Unity,’ by Cardinal Mercer; ‘The Place 
of Symbolism in Religion,’ by Bishop 
Gore; ‘Education and Religion among 
Working-Men,’ by Mr. William Temple ; 
‘The Labour Movement in Religion,’ by 
Mr. F. H. Stead; and ‘ John Woolman,’ 
by Mr. T. E. Harvey. 


In our number for February 21st we 
announced the result of the triple election 
at the French Academy. Before the echoes 
of this important contest have died out, 
new competitors are arising, for MM. 
Paul Adam, Louis Bertrand, Abel Her- 
mant, Camille Le Senne, and Henry 
Bordeaux have already written to offer 
themselves as candidates for the chair 
of Jules Claretie. The election will not. 
take place before June at the earliest. 


Mr. James Durr Brown, Chief Li- 
brarian of the Islington Public Libraries, 
died recently in his 52nd year. 

His most notable services to the manage- 
ment of libraries were his device for 
‘safeguarded open - access,” suggested 
by what he saw in a visit to the United 
States, and his systems of classification, 
the last of which is now in use all over the 
world. He was the author of several 
works on bibliography, the, management. 
of libraries, and music, publishing in 1886 
a ‘Biographical Dictionary of Musi- 
cians,’ and in 1901, in collaboration with 
Mr. A. Moffat, ‘ Characteristic Songs and 
Dances of All Nations.’ At the time of 
his last illness he had in hand a vast 
scheme of universal biography on a new 
plan. 

He came to London from Glasgow in 
1890 as first Librarian of Clerkenwell 
(now Finsbury) Public Libraries, and was 
appointed to Islington in 1905. 
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SCIENCE 
—o— 

A Last of the Birds of Australia. By 
Gregory M. Mathews. (Witherby & 
Co., 108. net.) 

Tue writer of ‘ The Birds of Australia ’ has 
supplemented it with a weighty work of 
reference, 
“containing the names and synonyms con- 
nected with each genus, species, and sub- 
species of birds found in Australia at present 
known to the author.” 
It becomes at once apparent that Mr. 
Mathews has a serious quarrel on hand 
with the ‘ Official Checklist of the Birds 
of Australia,’ prepared a year ago by 
the Committee of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union. He states his case 
very ably in an Introduction which is 
necessarily polemical in tone. The author 
regards the ‘ Official Checklist’ as worse 
than reactionary in its declared intention 
of delivering Australian ornithology “ from 
the innumerable nomenclatural refine- 
ments and subtleties which threatened its 
existence.” 

Referring to the claim that the trinomial 
system is advantageous to specialists 
and students, the Checklist Committee 
decline to admit the contention on the 
curious ground that it 
“would only convey to the former what he 
as a specialist already knows, and would only 
convey to the student what he could find, 
without trouble, in any reference-book.”’ 

To this Mr. Mathews replies that so far as 

he is aware no such reference list exists, 

and that his volume supplies the want. 

He adds that in grouping every sub- 

species at present recognizable under the 

oldest name which appears as a binomial 
for the species, he has erred on the side 
of conservatism, and, for want of more 
material, has returned as synonyms many 
of the names he had recently given as 
subspecific. He contends that the Com- 
mittee in making their ultimate appeal 
to Gould have not only shown a remark- 
able disregard of the discovery of new facts 
which they profess to have taken into 
account, but can hardly escape the charge 
of inconsistency or even insincerity in 

their procedure. Gould himself was a 

staunch upholder of the “‘ law of priority,”’ 

as he knew it. The Committee would 

belittle this “* law of priority ’ as merely a 

“law of expediency,” whereas Mr. Ma- 

thews, with the substantial backing of the 

International Congresses of Zoology, and 

the tardier British Ornithologists’ Union, 

pleads the vital necessity of bringing 
individual predilections to the touchstone 
of uniformity. Incidentally it is pleasing 
to note the author’s conviction that there 
should not be any antagonism between 
the field-worker and the systematist, as 
each necessarily depends upon the other 
for assistance. He briefly reviews the 
progress of systematic study, and shows 
the great chances provided by the 

Australian Commonwealth. 

“With a much more interesting, varied, 
and more easily observed avifauna than 


probably any other portion of the world, 
the outlook is immense—but the workers 
are few.” 





An Account of the Morisonian Herbarium 
in the Possession of the University of 
Oxford. By 8S. H. Vines and G. Claridge 
Druce. (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 15s. 
net.) 


AN account of the Dillenian collections pub- 
lished by the present authors in 1907, was 
well received by botanists, and we predict 
an equally good reception for the work 
now under notice. Three interesting per- 
sonalities are sketched in the Introduction : 
Jacob Bobart the Elder, the first curator of 
the physic garden; Dr. Robert Morison, 
first Professor of Botany at Oxford ; and 
Jacob Bobart the Younger, who suc- 
ceeded his father in the care of the garden. 
These seventeenth-century names are not 
familiar to present-day botanists, and for 
this very reason the first portion of the 
book will be read with great interest. It 
relates details respecting the acquirement 
of the site for the botanic garden by Lord 
Danby, and the formal laying of the first 
stone by Dr. Pierce, Vice-Chancellor, on 
July 25th, 1621. The elder Bobart made 
the garden remarkable for its clipped trees, 
and the wits of Oxford found a text 
for their humour in the specimens of 
topiary work trained under his direction. 
Evelyn visited the garden in 1654 and 
1664, but was not enthusiastic about 
the plants he saw there. Nevertheless, 
Bobart’s fame as a gardener may rest 
on the fact that an anonymous catalogue 
of the plants in the garden, published in 
1684, enumerates no fewer than 1,600, 
of which number about 600 were British 
and many were Canadian. 

The garden had been established forty- 
eight years before the University got its 
first Professor of Botany in Robert Morison 
of University College, who was elected 
Professor on Dec. 16th, 1669. His greatest 
work, the ‘ Historia Plantarum Univer- 
salis Oxoniensis,’ is sufficient evidence to 
prove that he was a hard worker and 
serious original botanist, though he ap- 
pears soon to have been partially forgotten 
owing to the interest aroused by Ray, his 
contemporary for some years, and later 
by Linneus. 

The third personality, Bobart the 
Younger, was scarcely less a_ botanist 
than a gardener. He was entrusted by 
Dr. Fell with the publication of ‘ Pars 
Tertia,’ the last volume of Morison’s 
work, after the Professor's death, and 
it is a testimony to his skill and wide 
botanical knowledge. He did not hesitate 
to alter Morison’s classification where he 
disagreed with it, and his emendations 
were always improvements. He was a 
good field botanist, and he added ten 
species to the British flora. The Mori- 
sonian Herbarium was the work of Bobart, 
and it bears Morison’s name merely be- 
cause the primary object of the collection 
was to illustrate the ‘ Historia Univer- 
salis.’ The Herbarium consists of about 
5,000 specimens of herbs (including crypto- 
gams), and about 1,500 specimens of 
trees and shrubs. The preparation of the 
account of it, which occupies 320 pages, 
must have been an onerous task, demand- 
ing skill and judgment. 


. floor. 





SOCIETIES. 

SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—Feb. 26.—Sir C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope submitted a report of the excavations 
carried on by the Society of Antiquaries, under the 
direction of Lieut.-Col. Hawley, Mr. D. H. 
Montgomerie, and himself, on the hill of Old 
Sarum in 1913. The previous year’s work had 
largely been devoted to the tracing of the limits 
of the destroyed cathedral church, and pre- 

aring for the excavation of its site, which 
‘ormed the work of the past season. The position 
of the church in the north-west quarter of Old 
Sarum had long been known, and in 1835 some 
tentative efforts were made, following upon 
indications visible through a dry summer, to 
make out its plan. This did not, however, agree 
with the historical accounts of the church, but 
the recent excavations have made all plain. | 

Shortly after the removal of the bishop’s see 
from Sherborne to Old Sarum about 1075 a new 
church was begun here by Bishop Osmund, and 
consecrated in 1092. This is recorded to have 
been fired by lightning five days after its hallowing, 
but was no doubt duly repaired. Traces of the fire 
have lately been found in the shape of scorched 
and reddened stones. A cloister, with (appa- 
rently) a chapter-house raised above a crypt, 
was added to the church in the twelfth century, 
and followed soon after by a complete rebuilding 
and enlargement, on a much more extensive 
scale, of the presbytery and transepts, and by 
the beginnings of a western tower with side wings 
at the end of the nave. ; 

This church continued in use until the migration 
of the capitular body and of most of the civil 
population to New Sarum (the modern Salisbury) 
in 1227, but was then dismantled, and its site and 
ruins reverted to the King. In 1331, following 
upon a licence to crenellate their close, the King 
granted to the bishop and to the dean and chapter 
all the stonework of the old cathedral church 
and of the houses of the bishop and canons, and 
so all the buildings at Old Sarum were razed to 
the ground and the site laid waste. ‘ 

Notwithstanding that an important section 
had been destroyed in the rebuilding of the 
twelfth century, the excavations had brought to 
light beneath the late floor-levels the complete 
plan of Bishop Osmund’s church, which was 
173 ft. long, and consisted of an apsidal presbytery 
of two bays, with narrow aisles square-ended 
without ; north and south transepts, each with an 
eastern apse; a tower over the crossing ; and a 
nave and aisles of seven bays. Against the wall 
of the main apse was a block of masonry that pro- 
bably had carried the bishop’s seat or throne. 
The church, it will be seen, belongs to a well- 
known early Norman type, of which St. Edward's 
church at Snstiaiasiens and those of Lanfranc at 
Canterbury, of Bishop Remi at Lincoln, and 
Bishop Flambard at Christchurch, were English 
examples, built possibly in imitation of Jumicges. 
Of the cloister which was added to the church 
only enough is left to fix its area, which was about 
the same as that of the cloister of Christchurch, 
Canterbury. The chapter-house has also gone, 
but of its crypt much remains standing, owing to 
its massive construction. It was°60 ft. long and 
of four bays, divided into two alleys bya rowof 
stout columns which helped to carry its arched 
and ribbed vault; it also contained a well 6 ft. 
in diameter. The crypt was built almost touching 
the north transept of the church, from which 
there must have been a way into the chapter- 
house above. 

By the additions to the church that were made 
towards the middle of the twelfth century, its 
length was increased to 316 ft., and the width 
across the transepts from 1134 ft. to 138 ft. 

The eastern addition consisted of a presbytery 
of four bays, with aisles of five bays connected 
on the east by an ambulatory, out of which 
opened three chapels with intermediate stair 
passages. The new transepts had a narrow 
middle section, with arches on both sides into 
eastern and western transepts. This feature the 
church shares with only a few great churches like 
Winchester, Ely, York, Beverley, and Lincoln. 
Projecting from the front of the south transept 
was a porch covering the principal entrance. 
Over the crossing was a tower of oblong plan. 
The old nave and aisles continued in use, with a 
new doorway in the south side; and at the west 
end were laid the deep and massive foundations 
of a tower with side wings, after the fashion of 
Ely, and formerly at Winchester and Bury St. 
Edmunds, but it is a question whether the tower 
was ever carried up. 

Of the various other discoveries made con- 
cerning the church, one of the most un- 
expected was the recovery of the pattern and 
colouring of a large part of the twelfth-century 
This had consisted of squared blocks of 
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stone, f. ary on one side only, and bedded in very 
thick mortar. The stones had almost all been 
taken off, but their beds had been left, filled 
up with rubbish. On sweeping this out, the 
patterns formed by the blocks at once revealed 
themselves, and fragments still embedded gave 
the key to the colour-scheme of bands or checkers. 
In one of the eastern chapels the stones had been 
laid with interlacing circles. Well below the 
floor-levels there was found in the presbytery 

art of a smooth plaster floor, scored with parallel 
fines and parts of circles to serve as a setting-out 
board for the master-mason during the course of 
the work. Another find was that of the skeleton 
of a prisoner who had been buried in his irons. 
Numerous worked and moulded stones were found 
in all the deeper places, from which some idea 
may be formed of the date and architecture of 
the church ; and there were also picked up a con- 
siderable number of pieces of porphyry and verde- 
antico that had formed part of some very precious 
pavement. The two great churches at Canterbury, 
and that at Westminster, are the only other 
buildings in this country where such rare materials 
are known. 

To the south of the presbytery was a walled 
enclosure, with the churchyard cross at its south- 
east angle, that seems to have served as the 
burial-place of the canons. In it were found 
upwards of twenty marble and stone coffins and 
graveslabs, some with other stones set up at the 
head and feet. Some were quite plain; others 
bore crosses; while two had long Latin inscrip- 
tions in rhyming hexameters. One of these 
commemorated one Alward of Ramsbury, who 
was witness to a charter of Bishop Roger about 
1108. The other was on the tomb of one Godwin, 
who was ordained priest by Anselm of Canterbury 
(1093-1109), and ‘‘ shone as precent orinthe church 
of Salisbury.” For the present this interesting 
group of memorials has been covered up again for 
preservation. Most of them certainly belong 
to the twelfth century, but one or two may date 
from just before the dismantling and abandon- 
ment of the church in 1227. Another lot of 
similar, but plainer tombs were found in the lay 
folk’s cemetery south of the nave, and included 
an interesting pair of coffin-shaped stones, both 
charged with crosses, and having head- and foot- 
stones with crosses on both sides. The principal 
cemetery of the chapter was apparently the 
cloister garth, but time did not permit of any 
systematic examination of this. 








ARISTOTELIAN.— March 2.—Sir Francis Young- 
husband in the chair.—Mr. Eric Farmer was 
elected a Member. 

Prof. J. Brough read a paper on ‘Some New 
Encyclopedists on Logic.’ The intention of the 
editors of the volume on ‘ Logic’ in the ‘ New 
Encyclopedia of Philosophical Sciences’ is to 
show the unity that underlies the various direc- 
tions followed by independent thinkers. The 
contributors are Windelband, Royce, Couturat, 
Croce, Enriques, and Lossky. The primitive 
and most permanent motive for logic is a scheme 
for controlling knowledge as a factor in spiritual 
life, through self-consciousness. This is brought 
out with most force by Windelband, who puts 
forward the view that a full solution of logical 
problems requires the union of different methods 
of treatment. But his own programme is not 
sufliciently commended by his appeal to normality 
and self-consistency between the several stand- 
points which he harmonizes, as the test of rele- 
vance in Logie. The departments into which 
he divides Logic—Phenomenology of Knowledge, 
Pure Logic, Methodology, and Epistemology—are, 
however, all relevant to the primitive motive ; 
although a more direct appeal to it would empha- 
size the need for a fuller psychology of co-opera- 
tive thinking, a more formal or axiomatic expres- 
sion of the constitutive norms of thought, a more 
decisive limitation of the function of the logical 
consciousness in Science, and a subordination of 
epistemulogical criticism to the consciousness of 
2 vitality in thought. The paper was fol- 
owed by a discussion. 





ENGLISH GOETHE.—Feb. 26.—Dr. L. 'T. Thorne 
in the chair.—A highly interesting paper was con- 
tributed by Mr. W. PagejAndrews on ‘ Goethe’s 
Key to Faust.’ In the subsequent discussion 
the Chairman, Miss Royds,and Messrs. Marchant, 
J. R. Mozley, and Page took part. 

It was announced that Prince Lichnowsky 
had accepted the Society’s invitation to be 
the guest of honour at a dinner on May 20th, 
at the Trocadero, particulars of which may 
be obtained from the Secretary, 129, Adelaide 
Road, N.W. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Mon. St. Bride foundation, 7.30.— 7s Prtating Press and its 
History,’ Lecture » Be. R. A. Ped 

— Surveyors’ Tosdtutien Adjourned "Discusion on ‘Com 
ments on the Land Inquiry Committee's (Rural) 
Conclusions.” 

oo phical, 8.30.—‘The Nigeria- — Boundary Com- 
mission of 1912-13,’ Capt. W. V. Nugent. 

Tvrs. Horticultural, 3.—'‘Adaptive D: radations, the Cause of 
Many Cases of Evolution among Plants,’ Prof. @. Henslow. 

— Royal f. Sir 3, Hi Biles. Modern Ships: (2) Ocean Travel,’ 

es 
— Aint, 4.—'“‘No,” the Japanese Play of Silence,’ Mr. Yoné 


- Institution Ry Civil Engineers, 8. —Adjourned Discussion on 
Rail-Stee'! weg Electric Railways’ and * Rail-Corrugation 


and i ‘Gat 
ad Anthropological Institute, $ 15.—‘ The Magical Siege of Troy,’ 
. war 
- Colonial Inativate, 8.30.—‘Impressions of an Empire Tour,’ 


r 
Wen. University of ‘London, + ¥ tive io War: its Use and 
Abuse,’ Lieut.-Col. F. 
_ —_ of Arts, 8.—* Tacterial “Treatment ¢ Re] and its 
eat ye as a Fertilizer,’ 
logical, 8.—‘On an Apparent Palmetto Pn Drawing ona 
= from Sherborne (Dorset), 
Tuvrs, Royal Institution, 3.—'Heat and Cold,’ } Annee Ti, Prof. 
v, F. Jenkin. 
a Bee. 4.20.—* Note on a Functional Ly cmotoget by Sir 
e Stokes,’ Sir James yy Electrical Condition 
a. ry old Surface during the A Bees of Gases and their 
—- Combustion,’ Mr. Harold Hartley; and other 


- Irish | Lite 
_ Institution _° ‘Electrical Bngincers, 8.—' Te, Design of 
Rolling Stock for Electric Rai ways,’ Mr. H. E. O’Brien. 
— Society of Antiquaries, 8.30. 
Fr. Royal Institution, 9.—‘An ‘Indian State,’ Sir W. R. Lawrence. 
Sat. Royal Institution, 3.—‘Recent Discoveries in Physical 
Science,’ Lecture TIII., Prof. “sir J. J. Thomson. 








Science Gossip. 


M. Bressproeck of Uccle, Belgium, has 
now determined the orbit of the comet dis- 
covered by Mr. Delavan on December 17th : 

“Time of perihelion, 1914, Oct. 26, 10 P.M. $ 
least. distance from sun, 1024 million miles; 
longitude of node, 59 deg. 10 min.; are from 
node to perihelion, 97 deg. 27 min.; inclination, 
68 deg. 6 min. 

The comet was discovered 10} months 
before perihelion—longer than in the case 
of any previous one—at a time when it was 
400 million miles from the sun. It will be 
in view as an evening star till April, will 
then be hidden for three months by the 
rays of the sun, and will reappear, much 
brighter, in July or August, becoming 
probably visible to the naked eye in Sep- 
tember, and continuing so through October. 


As is well known, a large number of birds, 
when migrating, are attracted by light- 
houses, and perish about them. It was 
generally supposed that, dazzled and _ be- 
wildered, they flew directly at the light and 
were dashed against the glass; but Prof. 
Thijsse is of opinion that they circle wildly 
round and round the light, become exhausted, 
and then, finding no place to settle, fall 
either into the gallery of the lighthouse or 
into the sea. Accordingly he invented an 
apparatus of wooden racks and perches for 
their relief, and tried it at the Terschelling 
Lighthouse on the Frisian Islands, where the 
results have fully borne out his contention. 
The Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds, with theco-operation of Trinity House, 
propose to erect such an apparatus at Spurn 
Head. They have two already, at the 
Caskets and at St. Catherine’s in the Isle of 
Wight, and, if subscriptions are forthcoming, 
propose to employ the system further. 
Between 801. and 1001. is required for the 
installation at each lighthouse of these 
racks and perches, and a further sum is 
needed for upkeep, and the removal of 
the apparatus during the winter months. 


Mr. Jonas Liep gave lately an address 
to the London Chamber of Commerce on 
‘The Opening-up of the Northern Sea Route 
to Siberia.” He had much to say of the 
prospects and resources of that vast terri- 
tory, with a population of 13,000,000 which 
will probably be doubled in fifteen or 
twenty years; and he mentioned the curious 
fact that wild deer are there kept in captivity 
solely for the sake of their horns, which are 





worth 40s, the pound, and are all sent to 
China, where they are used in the manu- 
facture of an elixir of life. 


On the 13th, 17th, and 20th inst. Miss 
Hoskyns-Abrahall is delivering at . Crosby 
Hall a course of lectures entitled ‘ Biology 
in relation to Education.’ She has already 
spoken and written a good deal on the sub- 
ject, and the present lectures are intended 
to set forth the results of some work she 
has recently done, which has thrown new 
light on several educational problems. 


On Tuesday last Dr. D. Heron lectured on 
‘An Examination of some Recent Studies 
of the Inheritance Factor in Insanity ’ at the 
Francis Galton Laboratory for National 
Eugenics. The studies in question were 
those of Dr. Davenport of the American 
Hugenics Record Office and Dr. F. W. Mott 
of the London County Council Asylums 
staff. Dr. Davenport frequently repeated 
his advice that persons who are weak 
in one particular trait should _inter- 
marry with those who are strong in that 
trait. He even argued, from pedigrees 
showing that normal and neuropathic persons 
had intermarried without apparent injury 
to their children, that a normal person can 
with safety marry one who is insane. An 
examination of the four pedigrees on which 
this argument was based, however, de- 
molished the evidence. These four cases 
had in all twenty-two children, all with one 
exception normal. Dr. Davenport went no 
further; had he done so, he would have 
found that of thirty-six grandchildren 
nineteen, and of twenty great-grandchildren 
eighteen, were neuropathic. 

Dr. Mott had collected a large number of 
cases of related inmates in London County 
Asylums, from which he had come to the 
conclusion that the age of onset of insanity 
in the children of insane parents was con- 
siderably earlier than in the parents. He 
found that the average age of onset in 
parents was 50, in children 26—an apparent 
anticipation of twenty-four years. The 
lecturer made it clear that in Dr. Mott's 
method of selection elderly cases might 
easily be left unrecorded, and that the range 
of insanity among parents was necessarily 
less wide than among children, since, if the 
parents had not been sane during at least 
their first twenty years, there would have 
been no children. He showed that a result 
entirely analogous to Dr. Mott’s could be 
obtained by a “study of the longevity of the 
reigning families of Europe. The average 
age of a number of fathers at death was 56, 
of their firstborn only 35. Here there was 
an apparent ‘‘ anticipation”? which might 
be explained on the same lines as Dr. Mott’s. 


Last TUESDAY WEEK a memorial tablet 
was unveiled in Upton Church, Torquay, 
recording the services to science of Henry 
Forbes Julian; also his heroism in the 
Titanic disaster, when he worked hard to 
save the lives of others, and lost his own. 
Mr. Julian had a wide reputation as a metal- 
lurgist, and the committee formed to com- 
memorate him included several eminent 
names in science. 


Pror. JOACHIMSTHAL, Director of the 
University Hospital for the surgical treat- 
ment of cripples at Berlin, died at Griinewald, 
near Berlin, on Saturday last. He had 
contracted an unknown disease—some ob- 
scure form of poisoning—in the course of 
hiy experiménts on animals, and died of 
inflammation of the lungs, accompanied 
by an affection of the nerves. Prof. Joachims- 
thal was one of the greatest German autho- 
rities on physical malformations and their 
treatment by surgery. 
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Athens and its Monuments. 
Heald Weller. 
17s. net.) 


‘Tats volume is one of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
s-ries of “‘ Handbooks of Archeology and 
Antiquities.” But the scope and character 
of a work upon the monuments of Athens 
seem difficult to fit into that series. Prof. 
D’Ooge’s book on the Acropolis of Athens 
blossomed out into a larger and more 
sumptuous form; and, although Prof. 
Weller’s new volume is nominally in- 
cluded in the series, it has also assumed 
a larger size, while its illustrations—over 
260 in all—are a characteristic feature. 
‘They add greatly to its value and use- 
fulness, for they are for the most part very 
well chosen, and help in the understanding 
of the text. 


In dealing with the extant antiquities 
of any town there is a choice between 
the historical and the topographical order ; 
where there are so many matters in dis- 

ute as in ancient Athens, either method 

as its difficulties. Prof. Weller makes a 
compromise between the two by giving 
as introductory chapters a description of 
the situation and general aspect of the 
city, of its walls and gates, and an historical 
sketch of its development; and then, in 
the rest of the book, following the route 
of Pausanias, whose text he translates or 
ay ag with a running commentary. 

he book in this way becomes continuous 
and readable; the chief drawbacks are 
that the order of Pausanias is not always 
one which commends itself as the most 
convenient to a modern writer, and that 
buildings which he does not mention, such 
as the Pnyx, the Roman Agora, or the 
Early Temple of Athena, have to be inter- 
polated as occasion arises. 

The limited size of the book, and the 
great mass of material with which it has 
to deal, naturally preclude a full dis- 
cussion of the numerous and keenly dis- 
puted problems that occur in the study of 
Athenian topography. The author re- 
marks on the difficulty of keeping “a 
straight course between doubt and dog- 
matism.”’ It must certainly be conceded 
that he has kept this course with discretion, 
and that he has treated the various prob- 
ems in a fair-minded and judicious manner. 
He accepts many of Dérpfeld’s theories, 
but is by no means prepared to adopt 
them all in a too uncritical spirit. One 
turns naturally to the crucial example of 
the Enneacrounos and Thucydides’s state- 
ment as to early Athens. Here Prof. 
Weller adopts the same compromise that 
has commended itself to Judeich, accept- 
ing Dérpfeld’s identification of the 
Enneacrounos, but recognizing in the 
Pythium and Olympieum the well-known 
temples near the Ilissus. The last word 
has not yet been said about this matter ; 
but there is no doubt that Dérpfeld’s 
theory would have met with more general 
acceptance if it had not been prejudiced 
by the improbability of his duplication 


By Charles 
(Macmillan & Co., 





of the Pythium and Olympieum under 
the Acropolis. Prof. Weller makes the 
situation clear by a useful little sketch- 
map showing the relation of the various 
sites concerned. 

Another typical example of his methods 

is offered by the little precinct found in 
the excavations west of the Acropolis. He 
states that 
‘** by a somewhat extended course of reason- 
ing, which cannot be outlined here, the 
precinct has been identified as the celebrated 
Dionysium in the Marshes... .The suggestion 
has recently been made that the precinct is 
that of Heracles in Melite. This identifica- 
tion rests largely upon the theory that the 
hase which has been taken for that of a sacri- 
ficial altar is really for a sort of edicula of 
Heracles. The hypothesis carries too much 
with it to be acceptable at present.” 
Here there is enough to confuse the 
general reader, yet not enough to satisfy 
the more serious student; and there is 
no reference which might help him to 
pursue the matter. Similarly, “‘ a valuable 
suggestion as to the identification” of the 
Apollo on the Omphalos as Theseus is 
barely mentioned. In such cases it would 
be well to give references at least to the 
most modern articles. Even if the general 
reference to Judeich’s book suffices for the 
older literature, it is useless for what has 
appeared most recently and is often by no 
means easy to find. On the other hand, 
the author has evidently himself kept up 
with the most recent investigations, and 
in some cases gives a full and clear 
account of them, as in the case of Mr. 
Hill’s interesting discoveries as to the 
design of the earlier Parthenon. 

In a work where brevity has been 
necessary many statements must occur as 
to which difference of opinion is possible. 
In a few instances there are grounds for 
more direct criticism in matters of detail. 
The small round dowels of wood in the 
centre of drums of columns can hardly 
have sufficed to hold them in place, but 
are generally regarded as having been 
used as a guide in erecting the columns. 
Again, the diagram of the Lonic Order on 
p. 10 is unfortunate for Athens, where all 
extant Ionic buildings have the treble 
architrave, not the flat one here shown; 
the two forms of Ionic, as seen in the 
Propylea and Erechtheum, would be more 
useful. The identification of a temple by 
inference from its sculptural decoration 
may be hazardous, but it is over-stating 
the case to suggest that on such ground 
the Parthenon might be attributed to 
Theseus ; and to rule out, in the evidence 
for the date of the sculpture of the Nike 
temple, the style of a work as too sub- 
jective is hardly a sound method. ‘The 
dance of the Aglauride,”’ on p. 157, is 
probably a misprint. 

But enough has been said in criticism 
of details. The book as a whole is a 
useful and impartial summary of the 
present state of our knowledge. The 
fullness and appropriateness of the illus- 
trations have already been noticed, but 
a good and clear map of Athens should 
have been added ; the sketch-plan given at 
the end is inadequate for a book of this 
description. 





emer 


EXHIBITIONS. 


THE initial impression of capacity produced 
by the Women’s International Art Club at 
the Grafton Galleries is mainly the result 
of certain still-life paintings (many of them 
wisely placed in the first gallery) and a few 
landscapes. Miss Mary Creichton’s Corner 
of a Mantelpiece (2), Mrs. Austen Brown’s 
Chrysanthemums (5),and Miss Ryland’s Grey 
Day at Rye (23) show a certain power of 
arrangement, a restraint yet boldness in the 
use of colour allied to the qualities finely 
displayed by women in the one living art of 
to-day—the art of dress. Miss Amy B. 
Atkinson’s landscapes A Long View (50) 
and Chill Twilight (225) combine this in- 
stinctive taste in the use of a simple con- 
vention with a certain measure of pro- 
fessional ability in satisfying the demands 
of realism by a more complex statement. 
Miss N. Labouchére in Portrait (174) and 
Sudanese (199), Miss E. A. Hope in her 
lithographs (185-7), and Miss Colleutt in 
her clever water-colour Holly Hill, Hamp- 
stead (101), are more purely professional : 
7.e., we are satisfied that they have done 
something rather difficult, but less satisfied 
that they really thought it delightful and 
worth doing. 

Miss Ethel Virtue sends a case of jewellery 
(IV.) of a simple character, but with a 
happy knack of combining brilliantly a few 
elements of colour; and there is a very 
beautiful piece of embroidery, A Child’s 
Dress (Case III.), which, though the 
catalogue does not say so, is, we fear, an 
eighteenth-century piece, and not a repre- 
sentative of the craftsmanship of to-day. 

The foreign contributions among the pic- 
tures are, it must be confessed, usually 
inferior to the native products ; witness, for 
example, the pretentious, but deplorable ex- 
hibits by Anna Boberg from Sweden (37-41). 
The Sunset in Valda (228), however, by 
Maj Bring, also from Sweden, has a certain 
rude vigour of design. 

Among paintings by English artists already 
shown in other exhibitions, we note that 
Mrs. Sargent Florence’s Children Playing 
Chess (34) does not look so well here as 
at the New English Art Club, the trying 
light of this exceptional spring weather 
revealing defects of execution which to some 
extent discount its qualities of design. 


At the Ckenil Gallery are the works of 
Mr. Alfred Allinson and Mr. -T. Dayrell- 
Reed, both to some extent to be described 
as followers of Mr. John and Mr. Inness. 
Mr. Dayrell-Reed does little more than 
transmute the colour experiments of the 
latter artist into the more cloying garish- 
ness of the pavement artist, though occa- 
sionally as in No. 69, Boardale, he produces 
a handsome design. Mr. Allinson also tends 
to monotonous over-emphasis of colour for 
the mere sake of intrinsic gaudiness, but 
he is a painter of greater range and some 
invention: witness No. 18 (Landscape, 
Alsace) or the operatic scene No. 6 (Chopin 
Ballade No. 1). He shows also some 
carefully drawn heads (35 and 36), which 
agreeably recall the unique gifts of Mr. John 
in this genre. 


The decorations by Mr. Wyndham Lewis, 
shown last week by the Earl and Countess 
of Drogheda at their house in Wilton 
Crescent, prove a very effective adaptation of 
an existing interior in one style to the 
purposes of another. As we believe the 


artist has several other commissions for 
interior decorations, we may defer a definitive 
judgment of his powers in this direction 
until he has a rather freer hand. Ham- 
_— with a gold cornice of flagrantly 

enaissance pattern and other existing 
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features, he shows great cleverness in 
utilizing them—though, perhaps inevitably, 
rather for purposes of immediate sensational- 
ism than in a serious monumental spirit. 
The exiguous surfaces open for treatment 
by painting are so dealt with as to be suffi- 
cient as colour for the decoration of the 
room, yet (combined, perhaps, with the 
doctrinaire hatred of “‘ representation ”’ cur- 
rent among Mr. Lewis’s supporters) they 
induce a use of scarcely legible hieroglyphics, 
and this hardly gives full scope to the power 
of sustained draughtsmanship which makes 
Mr. Lewis, in our opinion, the leader of the 
English Cubists. We should be sorry if the 
influence of his admirers led him to regard 
as ‘mere representation’ any abstraction 
from natural forms of elements capable of 
being understood by the ordinary intel- 
ligence. 








CHELSEA ARTISTS AT BRADFORD. 


THE CHELSEA ARTS CLUB, hitherto known 
as a social institution, makes its début this 
month as an exhibiting body, by the invita- 
tion of the Bradford Corporation. In a, 
foreword to the catalogue Mr. Maurice 
Hewlett makes an eloquent plea for the 
eminence of art in Chelsea, and it is true 
that the majority of English painters have 
dwelt there at some time or other of 
their lives, so that Chelsea may legitimately 
claim many painters now resident in Scot- 
land and elsewhere. Several of these re- 
tain their membership of the Club, and are 
represented in the exhibition at Bradford. 
On the other hand, Mr. William Nicholson, 
Mr. Orpen, Mr. Wilson Steer, and other dis- 
tinguished artists associated with Chelsea 
do not exhibit. The collection, therefore, is 
not so much representative of Chelsea as of 
the Chelsea Arts Club, and a feeling of good- 
fellowship towards the weaker brethren has 
probably restrained the severity of the select- 
ing committee. A few works have crept in 
which are below the level of the average pro- 
vincial exhibition—by no means a high stan- 
dard—-and out of a total of more than five 
hundred exhibits the number of works of 
real distinction is appreciably small. 

Mr. Philip Connard’s large portrait group 
by an open window, No. 1, Cromwell Gardens, 
Mr. Theodore Roussel’s nude The Reader, 
Mr. G. W. Lambert’s Dorothea in Fancy 
Dress, Mr. Harold Speed’s Peotino Gorge on 
the Road to Italy, Mr. La Thangue’s Pyrenean 
Mountains, Mr. Robert Fowler’s Rocks and 
Sunshine, N. Wales, and Mr. Alexander 
Jamieson’s A Summer's Afternoon, are the 
best of the large paintings. Among the 
smaller works mention may be made of 
Mr. Sargent’s Spanish Stable, Mr. Joseph 
Simpson’s The Spanish Shawl, Prof. Gerald 
Moira’s water-eolour of Hanwell Arches, Mr. 
Cadell’s Loch Fyne, Mr. W. W. Russell’s 
Lamplight, Mr Howard Somerville’s Little 
Dancer, and the water-colours by Mr. Fred 
Mayor and Mr. Claude Shepperson. Mr. 
Havard Thomas, Mr. Stirling Lee, and Mr. 
Derwent Wood contribute to the sculpture 
section; while an unusually interesting 
collection of black and white includes some 
of Mr. Will Dyson’s brilliant caricatures. 

F. 








PICTURES. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on Friday, February 
27th, the collection of the late Mr. J. Griffith 
Dearden, including the following pictures by 
Peter Graham: The Edge of a Highland Loch, 
2201. 10s.; A Highland River, 2101.; A Spate 
in the Highlands, 2621. 10s. 








ENGRAVINGS. 


Messrs. SoTHEBY have recently sold_ the 
following engravings: James Ward, after Mor- 
land, Sunset, 491. Hodges, after Rembrandt, 
The Ship’s Builder, printed in colours, 1802, 701. 





Fine Art Gossip. 


THERE was only time last week to record 
briefly the death of Sir John Tenniel, the 
most eminent of English cartoonists, and 
the exponent for many years of the good 
sense of the nation. What made his 
drawing notable was not its accomplish- 
ment, but its extraordinary sincerity. 
He maintained a childlike mind, uniquely 
occupied in saying what he had to say as 
clearly as possible, without any display of 
cleverness. His work is thus curiously 
naive and full of little surprises, the parts 
of his drawings not essential to the story 
being mannered, but the expressive features 
approached with an open mind to which 
any shift was good so long as it ‘* got there.”’ 

He will be remembered, above all, by his 
illustrations to Lewis Carroll’s two famous 
books. These are generally confounded in 
the memory, and it is not realized that the 
drawings for the second, ‘ Alice through the 
Looking-Glass,’ are enormously superior to 
those in the earlier book, which, indeed, 
would hardly be the basis of an artist’s 
reputation but for the advantageous circum- 
stances in which most of the world of to-day 
made their acquaintance. 

Tenniel’s genius appears to us essentially 
Teutonic, and if we are to seek for his 
affinities, it would be among the artists 
drawing for those ‘‘ German Sheets ”’ which 
delighted the children of thirty or thirty- 
five years ago. 


Tue Sir Alfred East Exhibition at the 
Leicester Galleries will be succeeded by an 
exhibition of the recent work in oils of 
Mr. Oliver Hall. 


THE portrait of Emily Bronté as a young 
girl, painted by her brother Branwell, which 
has just come into the possession of the 
National Portrait Gallery, will be repro- 
duced as a Medici Print in the “ National 
Portrait Series ’’ for early publication. 

This portrait and another of the three 
Bronté sisters had been regarded as lost, 
but were discovered in Ireland a few weeks 
ago, done up in brown paper, by the second 
wife of Charlotte Bronté’s husband. 


THE annual exhibition of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy was opened in Dublin 
on Monday last by the Lord Lieutenant. 
The portrait of Rabindranath Tagore by Mr. 
William Rothenstein attracted a good deal 
of attention, as did that of Mr. Shan Bullock 
by the President, Mr. Dermod O’Brien. 
Miss Sarah Purser shows some fine portraits, 
while one of the most successful landscapes 
is the ‘Garden’ of Mr. Mark Fisher. 


THE appointment of Sir Hugh Lane to the 
post of Director of the National Gallery of 
Ireland, rendered vacant by the retirement 
of Sir Walter Armstrong, will be welcomed 
by all lovers of art. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed, under the 
patronage of several men of letters, for 
the purpose of erecting a monument to the 
memory of Auguste Angellier, well known 
on this side of the Channel as the author 
of a fine monograph on Burns. Towards the 
end of his life he gave up criticism in 
order to devote himself to poetry, and made 
his mark in this field also. The committee 
intends to erect the memorial on the ram- 
parts of Boulogne, often with him the scene 
of happy inspiration. 

WE mentioned recently two Catalogues 
dealing with the important sale of the collec- 
tion of Arnold Otto Meyer, which takes 
place from the 16th to the 21st of this month 
in Leipsic. A third Catalogue has now 
been issued by Herr C. G. Boerner of Leipsic, 
at the price of 1 mark. 





Musical Gossip. 


THE third performance of ‘ Die Meister- 
singer’ this season took place at Covent 
Garden last Tuesday evening. It is rare 
to hear the work with a cast in which all the 
parts are assigned to the artists best suited 
to them. On this occasion Fraulein Claire 
Dux, by her personal appearance and her 
pleasing acting, gave satisfaction, but in her 
singing she did not bring out all the beauty 
and charm of the music. Then there was 
the Beckmesser of Herr Hans Erwin, who 
acted that difficult part exceedingly well. 
Beckmesser is @ man who takes himself 
seriously, but there is sometimes a tendency 
—from which Herr Erwin is free—to present 
him in rather a comic spirit, which some 
years ago even caused occasional laughter. 
But in spite of Herr Erwin’s good quali- 
ties, his tone of voice is not that which 
one associates with the unsuccessful rival 
of Walther: it did not sufficiently express 
envy and spite. Herr Johannes Sembach 
as Walther was familiar with the music, 
though his manner was not sufficiently 
romantic. Frau Bender-Schifer was very 
good as Magdalene; Herr Paul Bender 
forcible as Hans Sachs, and Herr Hermann 
Schramm a capital David. Mr. Albert 
Coates conducted admirably. 


At a recent concert of the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society the doors were shut during 
the performance of Strauss’s ‘ Ein Helden- 
leben’; of this the public had previously 
been warned. There is no break in the 
work, so that the arrival of late comers: 
would have caused much annoyance. This 
plan might be adopted also for all sym- 
phonies or works in various movements, 
such as Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘ Scheherazade ’ 
Suite, and a request added to abstain from 
applause until the end. Serious lovers of 
music should certainly be considered, and 
the general public might learn to be punc- 
tual. Mr. Plunket Greene, in one of his 
lectures, spoke of the advantage of a few 
moments’ silence before the singing of a 
song, and complete silence between move- 
ments of a work would be still more 
advantageous. Sir Henry J. Wood, Herr 
Nikisch, and other conductors and pianists. 
have at any rate tried, and with fair 
success, to suppress applause. 


Str Henry J. Woop has recently pre- 
sented works by Schoénberg which proved 
rather a puzzle. There was nothing, how- 
ever, in the programme of last Saturday’s 
Symphony Concert to excite controversy. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Suite Symphonique 
‘Scheherazade,’ the music of which was 
arranged for the ballet of that name, is de- 
lightfully fresh and admirably scored ; 
Brahms’s First Symphony ranks as an old! 
favourite ; Liszt’s E flat Concerto, in which 
Mr. Lamond displayed his skill, has many 
admirers; while Stravinsky’s ‘ Fireworks ’ 
Fantasia, repeated by request, is clever and: 
effective. 


ScrIABIN’s symphonic poem ‘ Prometheus, 
the Poem of Fire,’ will be performed at next 
Saturday afternoon’s Symphony Concert 
under specially favourable conditions, for 
the composer himself will play the difficult 
piano ‘part. Thus, although the reading 
given of the work a short time ago by Sir 
Henry J. Wood was, of course, sound, 
it ,will be satisfactory to him to be in 
personal communication with the composer. 


THE Classical Concert Society began its 
Spring Series at Bechstein Hall last Wednes- 
day evening. At the head of the programme 
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stood a Sonata (said to be by Bach) for violin 
and figured bass, in E minor. A manuscript 
of it was discovered in the private library of 
the King of Saxony. The Adagio is the 
most interesting section. There was also 
a Fantasia, Op. 159, by Schubert. When 
that composer was uninspired, as in this 
work, his lengths were not “ heavenly.” 
This Fantasia has been shelved for many 
years, and we do not think it ought to have 
been revived. Dr. Ernest Walker in his 
‘ Notes’ admits 

*‘that there are not a few places in this Fantasia 
that no other great composer would have been 
satisfied to leave standing just as they are.” 

There is one beautiful theme in it, “ Sei 
mir gegriisst,” borrowed by Schubert from 
himself, but the variations which follow 
are of the flimsiest. The able performers of 
both works were Miss Fanny Davies and 
Mr. Maurice Sons. They were afterwards 
joined by Mr. C. Warwick-Evans, ’cellist, in 
3eethoven’s Trio, Op. 70, No. 1. 

Herr Henschel made his last appearance 
at these concerts. He was in fine voice, 
and sang in his best style Lieder by Beet- 
hoven, Liszt, and Schumann, and in a 
second group four of his own songs. They 
were all given in order of composition, and 
the third and fourth, the latest in date, 
proved the most characteristic. 


THE first concert of Mr. Josef Holbrooke’s 
thirteenth year of modern chamber music 
took place at the Arts Centre on Friday 
evening, February 27th. His perseverance 
in a good cause deserves recognition. The 
scheme of the four concerts announced is 
not lacking in interest ; in addition to works 
of his own, he will produce concerted music 
by other native composers. 

On Friday Mr. Holbrooke’s Quintet for 
clarinet and strings, Op. 28, was given. 
Mr. Charles Draper played the important 
clarinet part, and was well supported by 
Messrs. John Saunders, Charles Woodhouse, 
Lionel Tertis, and Herbert Withers. The 
second movement, a Theme and ten Varia- 
tions, was the most attractive. The Varia- 
tions were difficult to follow, and each had 
a heading such as Lament, Scherzo, Chorale. 
The hall was in darkness during the perform- 
ance, and only sufficient light was supplied 
for the players. At the opera-house there 
is a reason for lowering the lights; in a 
concert-room it is foolish, and annoying 
to people who wish to consult their pro- 
grammes for titles, and the words of songs. 
Of the latter there were some excellent 
specimens by Sir Edward Elgar, Mr. Delius, 
and Mr. Norman O'Neill, ably interpreted by 
Miss Jane Waterston. 


Mr. LEONARD Borwick gave his fifth and 
last recital, previous to his tour round the 
world, at the A®olian Hall, on Friday, 
February 27th. There was nothing new in 
the programme, but in his clever transcrip- 
tion of a Bach Organ Prelude, and in the 
three poems by M. Ravel entitled ‘ Gaspard 
de la Nuit,’ he was heard at his best. At 
one time Mr. Borwick chiefly, if not entirely, 
confined himself to music of the past. 
In these recitals he has devoted much atten- 
tion to modern French music, and this is a 
welcome enlargement of his scope. 


OwI1nG to the great desire of the public 
to hear ‘ Parsifal, the Covent Garden 
management announce two additional per- 
formances on Monday and Tuesday next. 


Tuer LonpDON CHORAL Society, under the 
direction of Mr. Arthur Fagge, will give 
on April Ist a concert performance of 
‘ Parsifal ’ at Queen’s Hall. By that time all 
the twelve performances of the music-drama 
will have taken place at Covent Garden. 


Many of those who heard it will be glad 





to make fuller acquaintance with the poem 


and the music. The lights will not be 
lowered, so they can take their vocal scores. 
It will be the first performance in English 
(with Mr. Newman’s excellent translation), 
and by English artists: Miss Carrie Tubb, 
and Messrs. John Coates, Thorpe Bates, 
and Robert Radford. 


THE reputation enjoyed by the Brussels 
Quartet is well deserved. Their readings of 
works of different schools are marked by 
great sympathy and earnestness, while as 
performers they are thoroughly well 
equipped. At their concert at Bechstein 
Hal! last Tuesday evening they presented 
@ programme striking in its contrasts. It 
opened with Haydn’s Quartet in c, Op. 54, 
No. 2. In form and style it is old, but these 
players are able to make one forget this. 
Other Haydn quartets would be oftener 
heard if artists could thus throw aside for a 
time their modern ideas and feelings; but 
the ability to do this is rare. In Beethoven’s 
characteristic Quartet in F minor, Op. 95, 
the Brussels players had fine opportunities 
of displaying their gifts; also in Borodin’s 
Quartet in Dp. which, though of less import- 
ance, is interesting. 


THE last opera which Massenet wrote was 
‘Cléopatre,’ and it has just been produced 
at Monte Carlo, where his ‘ Jongleur de 
Notre-Dame,’ ‘ Chérubin,’ ‘ Espada,’ ‘ Thé- 
rése,’ ‘Don Quichotte,’ and ‘ Roma’ were 
first performed. He wrote operas of light, 
pleasing character which appealed to the 
public, but which, with few exceptions, 
achieved only momentary success; and 
that was in part due to the artists who 
created them. The compte rendu of ‘ Cléo- 
patre’ in the Ménestrel of February 28th 
is sympathetic rather than critical, but the 
occasion was a special one, and the writer 
no doubt remembered the proverb ‘ De 
mortuis,”’ &e. 

On February 25th at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire the programme included Purcell’s 
“Golden Sonata.’ It was probably the 
first time that any work of his has been 
produced in France—at least in modern 
times—and it proved something of a revela- 
tion to the few privileged persons present. 
The departure was made on the initiative 
of Prof. Charles Lefebvre. 


THE TRIENNIAL SHEFFIELD FESTIVAL will 
be held next November, from the 11th to the 
13th. Berlioz’s ‘ Roméo et Juliette,’ Liszt’s 
‘Faust,’ Beethoven’s ‘ Missa,’ Bach’s Can- 
tata “O fire everlasting,’ M. Ravel’s 
*‘Daphnis and Chloe, M. Rachmaninov’s 
‘The Bells’ (first time in England), Dr. 
Vaughan Williams’s ‘Sea Symphony,’ and 
the second and third acts of ‘ Parsifal’ are 
the chief works. The Festival will be under 
the direction of Herr Michael Balling. 


THE death is announced of Mr. Putnam 
Griswold, the excellent bass singer. He 
studied at the Royal College of Music, and 
soon after was engaged at the Berlin Hofoper, 
also at Covent Garden last year. His death 
occurred late in February in New York, 
after an operation for appendicitis. Mr. 
Griswold was in the prime of manhood. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Sux. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— 8u ety, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
—  RBeallad Conce 

Mow. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, * fal.’ 

— Julius Schrider’s Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Tues. Royal Opera, Covent Garden, ‘ Parsifal.’ : 

— Dorothea Crompton’s Song Recital. 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 
_ F. Weltman’s Violin Recital, 8.15, Queen’s (Small) Hall. 
_ Oriana Madrigal Society, 8 30. Queen's Hall. 

. Classical Concert Society, 3, Bechstein Hall. 

— Smallwood Metcalfe Choir, 8.10, Queen's Hall. 


a ozart Fociety, 3, 
ueen’s Hall Orchestra, 3, 
_ essely String Quartet, 3. 
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ueen’s Hall. 
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Marlowe's Edward the Second. By William 
Dinsmore Briggs. (Nutt, 12s. 6d. net.) 


Tus volume, in addition to the text of the 
play, contains 130 pages of introductory 
remarks on the history and development 
of the Chronicle play, while another 100 
pages are taken up with notes on the text 
itself. As a book of reference it will take 
its place among the accredited works on 
Elizabethan drama. Whether a play of 
this standing ought to be studied as a piece 
of the literary history of the period, apart 
from its value as drama for the theatre, 
is a question on which experts differ. But 
since it is unusual for scholars to regard 
plays as acting plays, no disparagement of 
Prof. Briggs’s book is intended in stating 
that the one reference the author makes 
to a dramatic performance of * Edward II.’ 
is relegated to a line in a foot-note. In 
fact, Marlowe’s tragedy, considered as 
drama, does not form part of the author's 
study, although it might well be compared 
with other and more modern plays, such 
as Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Richelieu,’ Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Strafford,’ or Tennyson's ‘ Queen 
Mary.’ Nor does Prof. Briggs record that 
the play was revived at the Oxford Summer 
Meeting of 1903 by the Elizabethan Stage 
Society, when a critic wrote of the per- 





“The tragedy—or chronicle—is one cf the 
highest interest, and the wonder is not so 
much that it should have held spellbound an 
audience, some of whom, perhaps many of 
whom, were not educated in dramatic litera- 
ture, as that it should all these years have 
been neglected of managers.” 

Here, indeed, there was opportunity for 
reflection and criticism. 

Why is it unusual for lecturers at a 
University to point out that plays so 
dramatic in their quality as * Edward II.’ 
should be given a hearing on the stage / 
We believe it is because few scholars 
appreciate Marlowe’s tragedy as acted 
drama, and in the interests of dramatic 
art this fact is to be regretted. The multi- 
plication of books about plays in which 
no reference is made to their use in the 
theatre has a degrading influence on the 
modern stage, and encourages young 
students to think that Shakespeare and 
Marlowe wrote drama mainly to gratify 
the superior intelligence of commentators 
and historians. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. 

In his Introduction Prof. Briggs admits 
that we must be cautious in making 
generalizations about the attitude of the 
writer of Chronicle plays towards his 
material and the licence permitted him by 
his public ; and he adds later that ‘‘ the 
party at Court took noe special interest in 
English history.” This, we think, is to 
understate the position. The Court viewed 
with considerable misgivings the historical 
play, where the doings in the past of 
English sovereigns and the nobility were 
held up to criticism before the citizens, 
the apprentices, and even the rabble of the 
It is not likely that Queen Eliza- 
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beth ever visited the Globe playhouse ; 
nor were the humours of Falstaff allowed to 
be presented before her at Windsor until 
the fat knight had been taken out of the 
environment of princes, Courts, and every- 
thing connected with politics or govern- 
ments. On the other hand, we doubt if 
English history in the Queen’s lifetime 
was ever staged, as Prof. Briggs contends, 
“for its own sake, or for the sake of its 
intrinsic dramatic interest.’ Of course, 
Elizabethan dramatists never would have 
admitted that the popularity of the 
Chronicle play depended upon the pro- 
hibited ‘“‘dozen or sixteen lines” which 
they often inserted in it to reflect events 
of the day. Nor does the Prologue to 
‘The Poetaster,’ which is quoted, do more 
than express the well-known opinions of 
the frequenters of the Blackfriars Theatre, 
who, representing the Court party, all dis- 
liked the kind of play Shakespeare was 
giving his townsmen on the Surrey side of 
the Thames. The quotations, in fact, 
which Prof. Briggs gives, whether they 
attack or defend the Chronicle play, are 
but instances of special pleading on the 
part of the writer, and before evidence of 
real value can be found search must be 
made elsewhere. From 1598 to 1601 
Shakespeare’s plays became more openly 
political, owing to the active hostility 
existing between Essex and the Court, and 
probably the patriotic fervour displayed 
in‘ Henry V.” had a double purpose. In 
‘King Lear,’ the reason why Shakespeare 
departs from his authorities is, we suggest, 
not because he is dealing with a legendary 
play, but because the groundlings at the 
Globe would never have tolerated the 
sight of French soldiers defeating the 
English ; and, unfortunately, Cordelia’s 
troops had crossed the sea under the 
command of her husband, who was King 
of France. 

With regard to Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe, Prof. Briggs ably points out the 
limitations of the indebtedness of the 
younger poet to the elder, yet proves 
convincingly how much Marlowe had done 
to give dramatic shape to the Chronicle 
play before Shakespeare took it in hand. 
Marlowe’s plays remained in the possession 
of Lord Pembroke’s men, and continued 
to attract large audiences long after their 
author’s tragic death ; and Shakespeare, 
being one of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
men, would be expected to exploit the 
same themes, and to challenge the dead 
poet’s supremacy as poet and dramatist. 
Thus Shakespeare found himself thrust 
forward as a rival more than as an 
imitator of the Canterbury poet. 

The present reviewer agrees with Prof. 
Briggs’s contention that James, by taking 
upon himself the sole privilege of 
selecting and patronizing players, deprived 
the theatre of its elasticity and _ its 
freedom. From a distinctly popular insti- 
tution the stage became in general a semi- 
aristocratic one, while the theatre began 
to look more and more to the Court for 
favour and support. Again, the Masque 
had begun to undermine the influence of 
drama, even in Elizabeth’s reign, when 
she installed her chapel boys at the Black- 





friars Theatre. We do not, however, 
think it was the foreign subject - matter 
that Beaumont and Fletcher introduced 
into their plays, or the competition of 
second - rate dramatists, that gave the 
death-blow to the Chronicle play, so much 
as the determination of the Privy Council 
that history plays should not reflect the 
religious or political questions of the day. 

Je commend Prof. Briggs’s Introduction 
to this play. It is a thoughtful and care- 
fully prepared essay on an interesting 
subject. 








THE WEEK. 
DvuKE oF YorK’s THEATRE. 


Mr. Somerset Mavucuam’s ‘ Land. of 
Promise,’ produced by Mr. Charles Froh- 
man at the Duke of York’s last week, is 
good enough to deserve careful examina- 
tion. The first act, which takes place at 
Tunbridge Wells, fills up an extra half- 


‘hour to rather better purpose than the 


majority of curtain-raisers, because it is 
well staged and acted. But it might 
be omitted, so far as it is concerned with 
the information that the lady companion 
has failed to realize her anticipation of a 
legacy; and as a revelation of her cha- 
racter it is merely misleading. It did not 
prepare us for the later impetuous out- 
bursts from one who has put up for ten 
years with the selfish whims of a rich 
crank, and that, we are given to under- 
stand, from no mere mercenary motive. 

We should also have expected those ten 
years of self-repression to help her in the 
next act, when she finds herself taunted 
by her brother’s wife, because she is 
unable to take up rough domestic work 
in a Canadian shack. When the author 
makes her accept married service in an 
even more lonely part of the country, 
rather than endure the sharp tongue of a 
woman she has reason to respect, he 
asks the audience to forget her years and 
experience. 

Another surprise, however, was in 
store for us. We had every reason to 
expect that her husband, though uncouth, 
was in essentials one of nature’s gentlemen. 
We were no less mistaken than his wife. 
That he should insist on her performing 
the service for which, he said, he had 
married her was perhaps to be expected, 
but that he should brutally enforce his 
marital rights after a brief poetical out- 
burst seemed out of the picture. Had 
the play not yielded so many surprises, 
we might also have wondered at the degree 
of connubial toleration attained in the 
fourth and last act. 

If the principal characters had been in 
less able hands than those of Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle and Irene Vanbrugh, there would, 
we think, have been more dissent than 
applause among the first-night audience. 

The ‘‘nut’’ who is sent out for his 
family’s good is excellently done, as is 
also the worthy “ bricky’’ who, willing 
to work, finds everything much to his 
taste. In fact, all the minor characters 
are capable studies—especially the rather 
shrewish, but sterling wife of the heroine’s 
brother. 





THE Court THEATRE. 


At the Court Theatre—on a stage 
frequently used for sermons on social 
reform—last Monday afternoon was pro- 
duced Mr. Arthur Applin’s three-act 
comedy, ‘ Rags.’ The first act, which 
takes place in Grosvenor Square, is con- 
cerned with the revolt of an earl’s mother- 
less daughter against continuing existence 
as a sheltered woman. 

In the second act we find her in White- 
chapel incognito, sharing her lot with a 
consumptive, sweated needlewoman, and 
one of the “labouring” class whose 
violence cloaks only too efficiently his 
better feelings. The earl’s daughter hav- 
ing learnt that her father’s house is to be 
attacked by burglars, it is no surprise to 
find her in the third act back in Grosvenor 
Square, ready to receive her visitor from 
the East End. The play ends with the 
fraternizing of the denizens of East and 
West. 

We give but a crude outline, and thus 
summarized the play might be classed as 
futile. This, we believe, is far from being 
the case, and the detail—which we have 
omitted because it must be seen to be 
appreciated—is what we are truly thankful 
for. Such a touch as the modified “‘ ’Alle- 
lujah!” with which the Salvation Army 
captain receives the information that the 
earl’s daughter is going to give herself to 
the cause, instead of a cheque, is human 
and real. 

Probably the author’s sentimental end- 
ing is a concession at present necessary 
to the playgoing public, though we 
cannot help feeling a certain anxiety 
whether this new mode of instilling a 
social religion will not follow in the wake 
of other failures, owing to its excessive 
regard for the peace of mind of the con- 
gregation. Had we taken our way home 
in one of the sumptuous motor-cars 
which awaited the close of the play, we 
can well believe that our conversation 
would have dwelt upon Mr. Fred Lewis’s 
felicitous presentment of the earl who lived 
in Grosvenor Square on the rents obtained 
from Paradise Row in Whitechapel, 
the charming playing of his daughter by 
Gillian Scaife, or the manliness of Mr. 
Perceval Clark, as the lover who watched 
over her during her slum experiences. 
We might even have justly commended the 
acting of Mr. Edmund Breon and Gwladys 
Clarke, as typical East-Enders, as well as 
Mr. Albert Ward as the Salvation Army 
captain. However, we went Underground, 
and sat with half a dozen real ‘‘ brickies.”’ 
Their worn and begrimed countenances 
and clothes brought home to us_ the 
stunted lives which are the outcome of 
the cleavage that sends one class to a 
theatre for knowledge how another class 
exists. 

‘ Rags’ was preceded by a short piece, 
‘Le Réve,’ which showed that Mr. Applin 
has a wonderful versatility, though we 
‘cannot commend this proof of it. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


‘ THE District VIsIToR,’ a satire on Maeter- 
linck’s ‘ The Blue Bird,’ by the late Richard 
Middleton, which preceded ‘ Rags’ at the 
Court Theatre at the latter end of the week, 
is a sombre study. 

The curtain is raised on art and love in 
the persons of Mr. and Mrs. Philip Reason, 
played by Mr. Frank Randell and Edyth 
Olive respectively. To these two in their 
starvation a visitor comes, interrupting the 
poet’s search for words of the right colour, 
and dissipating his almost delirious visions. 

Introducing himself as representative of 
his firm in the Battersea district, ‘“‘ Mr. 
Death” (Mr. Arthur Applin) unfolds his 
commission, to find that, the entry before 
the words Philip Reason being un- 
decipherable, neither husband nor wife 
is clearly indicated in the summons. The 
mistake leads to further parley and a 
torrent of phrases in which Philip pours 
scorn on the ritual of death, to the entire 
approval, as it turns out, of the District 
Visitor himself, who, scattering the summons 
in fragments, leaves them to choose their 
own time to die. 

But they seek him again almost before the 
echo of his good-bye is heard, lying down side 
by side to welcome him. 

“When the landlord comes he’ll turn us out 
into the street.” 

* That won’t matter—we shan’t be there,” 
is the note of defiance and hope on which 
the curtain falls. 


THE audience which responds to the call 
of the Pioneer Players can hardly be called 

‘‘ representative ’’—a fact which must not 
be forgotten in registering the enthusiasm 
with which ‘Daughters of Ishmael’ was 
received on the occasion of its production 
by them on March Ist, at the King’s Hall, 
Covent Garden. 

The presentation of the play is but one of 
many evidences of an awakened public con- 
science on the subject of her whom Lecky 
alescribes as the saddest figure in history, 
“blasted for the sins of humanity”; but, 
like the book by Reginald Wright Kauff- 
man from which it has been adapted by 
A. D’Este-Scott, the drama is another instance 
of that typeof pleading in which the wood of 
good intention is obscured by the trees of 
over-emphasis and exaggeration. 

The acting of the company was admir- 
able. Marjorie Patterson made a distinct 
success as Mary Denbigh, giving evidence of 
genuine tragic power, especially in the scene 
when she meets the man who betrayed her. 
Janette Steer in the unpleasant part of 
Rose Legere was excellent. Mr. Geoffrey 
Goodhart as the drayman, Hermann Hoff- 
man, was very neat. Mr. Raymond Lau- 
zerte as Max Crossman, the procurer, gave 
a fine rendering of a terrible part. The 
staging of the play, by Edith Craig, was 
exceedingly well done. 


WE are glad to be spared the necessity 
of giving an opinion at any length of ‘ Peggy 
and her Husband,’ by Mr. Joseph Keating, 
as notice of its withdrawal] has already 
been given. A collection of witticisms does 
not make a play. We give no names of 
those who took part in the production at 
the Royalty Theatre. All concerned worked 
hard, and lack of success does not lie at 
their door. We congratulate the public on 
the fact that they require something in a 
play besides smartness in dialogue and lack 
of costume. 

THE above piece was preceded by ‘ Acid 
Drops,’ by G. E. Jennings. It is a capable 


representation of a scene in a workhouse 





infirmary for women. Though not an ade- 
quate sequel to Lady Gregory’s ‘ Workhouse 
Ward,’ it has points in common with that 
little gem, and bears comparison with it. 
Betty Ward, who is quite young, gives a 
masterly impersonation of old age. 


A REVIVAL of ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost’ will 
probably follow ‘Magic’ at the Little 
Theatre. It is intended to produce the 
play “in a distinctively English fashion,” 
and we are told that ‘‘something totally 
unlike any other production of Shakespeare 
ever witnessed in London” may be looked for. 


Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY has selected as 
successor to ‘ Never Say Die’ a play by Mr. 
Monckton Hoffe called ‘Things We ’d Like 
to Know,’ which is described as ‘“‘ light 
comedy.” It is improbable, however, that 
the new piece will be produced before 
Easter. 


GERTRUDE KINGSTON has arranged with 
Mr. Kenelm Foss to start a ‘holiday 
theatre ’’ at the Little. A new play by Mrs. 
Percy Dearmer entitled ‘ Brer Rabbit’ will 
be her first production. The piece, which 
will have a musical setting by Mr. Martin 
Shaw, will be presented on Easter Monday. 


Next TUESDAY AFTERNOON at the Coronet 
Mr. Roubaud’s Parisian company will pre- 
sent ‘Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon ’ 
at 2 o'clock, followed by Moliére’s ‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,’ and later by ‘ Les 
Fourberies de Scapin.’ These performances 
are intended primarily for the instruction of 
boys and girls at school. 


THE Bio-opera, which was presented by 


Ruffell’s Exclusives at the Shaftesbury 
Pavilion on Wednesday last, afforded a 
pleasant half-hour’s entertainment, and 


should certainly prove a success. The pro- 
gramme consisted of four songs, a duet, and 
selections from ‘ Faust,’ which were all well 
rendered by Miss Maude Willby, Mr. George 
Parker, and Mr. William Maxwell. 


On February 25th ‘Clara Florise,’ a 
comedy in three acts by Mr. George Moore, 
was produced at the Comédie Royale, Paris. 
The play, though its technique was a little 
disconcerting to a French audience, met 
with a sympathetic reception. 





. Cupparenoas —H. J. G. R—R. C.—J. H.— 
w. . B.—Received. 

Fn rms net undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications, 
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SOME NEW BOOKS 
IN CHARLES H. KELLY’S LIST. 


MANUALS FOR CHRISTIAN THINKERS, 


Edited by JOHN TELFORD, B.A. 


Art cloth, crown 8vo. 1s. net (postage 2d extra); 
lambskin, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Expository TIMES says :—‘‘ These manuals are 
not surpassed in any respect by other and similar 
series of books, whether those of the Cambridge 
Press, Messrs. Williams & WNorgate, Messrs, 
Harper, or Messrs. Jack. And they have this ad- 
vantage over all these series—they are addressed to 
a definite and easily remembered class of readers, 
They are written for Christian Workers.” 


PROGRESSIVE. yORITISH INDIA. By 
SAINT NIHAL 
This Manual traces ed meee intellectual, social, religious, and 
political developments of the people of Hindostan from the time when 
the Occident began to implant new ideas and ideals in their minds, 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES: i | 
Pistery and Beliefs. By LESLIE F. CHURCH 


ma ~~ of this little handbook is to supply a general working 
knowledge of the separate origins, beliefs, and practice of al = 
churches by tracing the outstanding features in their growth, thei 

a and their organization in such a way as to facilitate detailed 


THE MEDIZVAL REVIVAL. By Arruvr 


me vey - on of medieval religious history is confined within 
the period commencing with the late twelfth and closing with the 
early fifteenth centuries. A study of men and of movements fulfilling 
their God-given task within and subject to the Church of their day. 


JAPAN'S MODERNIZATION. By Sais 
NIHAL SING 
This volume, aoe by one who for years has been employed by 
the leading journals on both sides of the Atlantic and in the Urient 
‘ — the East to the West and the West to the East, describes 
oF ne and evil consequences of Japan's modernization, and the 
oa ms that confront it. 
A Prospectus giving a résumé of the above volumes and 
particulars of previous and forthcoming titles will be sent 
on request, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


THE LIFE OF HENRY J. POPE, D.D. By 
MARTIN POPE, M.A. Photogr: avure Portrait. 
| R. 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net (postage 5d.). 
“Dr. Pope's biography has been written with perfect taste and skill. 
The book will find readers far beyond the bounds of Methodism.’ 
British Weekly. 
THE LIFE OF THOMAS BOWMAN 
STEPHENSON, B.A. D.D. 3y W. BRAD- 
FIELD, B.A. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt. With Portraits, 
5s. net (postage 5d.). 
“The book reads easily, steadily, consistently. The picture of the 
man, drawn by one competent, sympathetic hand, is vivid enough to 
remain with us "— Expository Times. 


LOVE AND LIFE: THE STORY OF JOHN 

ENHOLM BRASH (Fourth Edition) By W. 

tite EY BRASH, B.D. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. net (postage 4d.). 


cEFFERY Fanrnow says:—“T lay down the book with great regret. It 
is one that will be read again and again.” 


LITERARY. 
THE STORY OF BEOWULF. Translated 


from the unique Anglo-Saxon MS. in British Museum 
by E. J. B. KtRTLAN, B.A., B.D. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, extra gilt, with four-colour Frontispiece, 3s, 6d, 


net (postage 4d ). 
“A spirited translation. Mr. Kirtlan’s notes are of great value 
for students.”—London Quarterly Review. 


MUSICIANS OF SORROW AND ROMANCE. 
By FREDERIC LAWREN Large crown 8vo, 
eloth. With Ornamental a in gold and Symbolic 
Frontispiece in four colours, 2s, 6d, net; velvet calf 


yapp, 5s. net (postage 4d.). 
Containing sketches of the life-stories of Chopin, Grieg, Schu- 
mann, Tchaikovsky, Wagner. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BOOK-LOVER. By 
W. WALTERS. With an Introduction by COUL- 
SON — Cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. net 


(postage 47.). 
“ Just those coaiettene that bookmen and women w ill herish.” 
_ 


8 Weekly. 
FICTION. 


IN RHODES’ LAND. A Romance of the 
Veldt. By E. C. RUNDLE WOOLCOCK. Cloth 
gilt. 4 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. (post free) 

“ A capital story of life in Rhodesia to-day,”— Newcastle Chronicle. 


THE FARRANTS. A Story of Struggle and 
Victory. By ANNIE 8S. SWAN. Cloth, gilt. 8 Illus- 


trations 3s. 6d. (post free). 
“ The spirit of the book from beginning to end is ae. 








also in 


ary World. 


THE DIVIDING LINE. By Makcevsrite 
CURTIS. Cloth gilt. 8 Illustrations. 3s. 6d, (post 
ree). 
“An exciting and well-written story of religious intrigue, with @ 
powerful love-interest.”— Young Man. 





Of all Booksellers and Libraries. 


CHARLES H. KELLY, 


25-35, City Roed, and 26. er Row, 
NDON, E.C. 
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TO BE PUBLISHED ON APRIL 23, 19/4 


AN IMPORTANT ADDITION TO MESSRS. BATSFORD'S 
MAGNIFICENT RECORDS OF ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE 


Forming a volume (size 15 in. by 11 in.) containing 60 Full-Page Plates of Views and Measured Drawings finely reproduced by the 
Collotype and Half-Tone processes, together with 136 Half-Tone and Line Illustrations interspersed in the Text. The volume will 
be handsomely bound in buckram, gilt, and published at £4 4s. net. 


MONUMENTAL CLASSIC ARCHITECTURE 

IN GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND DURING 

THE EIGHTEENTH & NINETEENTH CENTURIES 
By A. E. RICHARDSON, 


Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects 


HE purpose of this book is to direct attention to the monumental qualities and academic aspect of English Neo-Classic Architecture, 
T" which from the period of its inception, at the beginning of the seventeenth century until a comparatively recent date, shows a 
record of continuous development. The subjects chosen for illustration comprise works by John Carr of York, Sir Robert 
Taylor, the Brothers Adam, Sir William Chambers, James Gandon, George Dance, Henry Holland, Sir John Soane, Sir Robert Smirke, 
Professor Playfair, Harvey Lonsdale Elmes, Professor Cockerell, and Sir Charles Barry—to mention only a few names ; but special 
attention is directed to such masters of style as Professor Cockerell and Sir Charles Barry. The great cities of the United Kingdom 
have been searched for notable examples, and the profusion of buildings thus brought to light is revealed in the pages of this volume. 
To the London collector the work has a special interest, not only on account of the fine series of illustrations which it contains of 
existing buildings, but also of many subjects long since destroyed. 
SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS 
It has been decided to offer the book to Subscribers until March 21, 1914, at the special price of £3 13s. 6d. net (instead of 
£4 4s. net, the actual published price), and it is felt that many will wish to take advantage of this special offer, and to have 


their names included in the List which will be printed in the volume. It is important to note that after the date mentioned no name 
can be inserted in the List, nor will it be possible to obtain the work for less than the published price, viz.: £4 4s. net. 


A detailed Prospectus with specimen Plates will be forwarded post free on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, Lrtp., Publishers, 94, Hich Hotsorn, Lonpon. 


CHAMBERS'S / \ 


Ready in April. 6s. net. 


| 
SPRING CHAMBERS'S | 
| 








Announcements | CONCISE GAZETTEER 


BABY cLoTHING|; OF THE WORLD |*ciisméerss” 


ON HEALTHFUL, REVISED IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE WORLD'S COMMERCIAL 


ECONOMICAL, & LATEST AVAILABLE CENSUS & STATISTICAL FIGURES 




















ORIGINAL LINES PRONOUNCING TOPOGRAPHICAL |GEOGRAPHY 
A BOOK FO 
ne Nye re oy STATISTICAL. Seeman of THE WORLD 
PRIMARY & SECONDARY SCHOOLS Edited by D. PATRICK, LL.D. By A. J. HERBERTSON, 
By WILENA HITCHING| Assisted by WM. GEDDIE, M.A. B.Sc. | M.A-Ph.D., Provessor of Geography in 
Organizer and Inspector of Home and JAS. COSSAR. M.A 
Management and Needlework to the ° ° Me ‘ ’ A. 
erbyshire County Counci ead in A ril. 536 pages. 3s. 6d. 
rage gta ever aed P SEPARATELY: Part I.—Commercial 


Author of ‘Home Management’ and 
: Ae Management Them.’ ? LARGE | Geography of the British Isles. 152 pp. 1s. 
T Y P E Part II.—Commercial Geography of the 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY World outside the British Isles. 384 pp. 


Sir JAMES CRICHTON-BROWNE,) EX. NGLISH DICTIONARY | «asiccoay weil torn. 1 in one of 


M.D. D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S., &e. the most sensible of its kind, and this 








Illustrated with 26 Diagrams, 40 Photo- ENLARGED EDITION edition has been thoroughly revised and 
graphs, and numerous Patterns. WITH SUPPLEMENT CONTAINING 39 PAGES OF |} the statistics brought up to date.” 
136 pages. 2s. 6d. net. ADDITIONAL WORDS AND PHRASES. Saturday Review. 














1302 pages. Cloth, 12s.6d. Half Morocco, 18s, 
A Library Dictionary of the English Language, giving the Explanation, W. & R. CHAMBERS Ltd 


Pronunciation, and Etymology of Words ; together with Compound Phrases, 2 
Technical Terms in use in the Arts and Sciences, &c. 38, SOHO 8Q., LONDON, W. 
J 339, HIGH ST.,EDINBURGH. 
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NERVOUS BREAK-DOWN. 
ITS CAUSE AND PREVENTION. 


Are great cities great curses ? 

That is the interesting question raised by a 
physician in The British Medical Journal. 
““We may be quite certain,” he says, ‘‘ that 
the health of the individual is always 
damaged by a town life.” 

But he does not condemn the pleasures 
and excitements of town life so much as the 
weary sameness of the average person’s lot 
in “ the vast human hives.” 

It is the nervous system that suffers most 
under the strain of modern life, and perhaps 
the best rule of health for the town-dweller 
is: Take care of your nervous system, and 
your health will take care of itself. 

But how can a man take care of his nervous 
system ? Useless to say: ‘“‘ By avoiding 
worry, strain, and overwork.’’ Let him try 
to avoid these by all means; but there are 
times when he cannot help worrying, when 
he must overwork and suffer undue strain. 
Besides, his nervous system may be constitu- 
tionally weak, as is often the case with 
people born in great cities, and he therefore 
easily falls a victim to nervous disorders. 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE NERVOUS 
SYSTEM. 

At one time the unfortunate nerve-sufferer 
had to take his chance with drugs. Perhaps 
he was given a little strychnine to ‘ buck 
him up,” and then a little bismuth to 
** quieten him down again.” Too often this 
would fail to tide him over the crisis, and he 
would end with a severe nervous break-down. 

But to-day the treatment of nervous dis- 
orders is essentially a matter of nutrition. 
Instead of temporarily ‘‘ bucking up” the 
patient’s nerves with powerful stimulating 
drugs, he is given a special nutrient called 
Sanatogen, which contains the principal 
ingredient of the human nerve-cells, and in 
such a form that these cells actually absorb 
that ingredient in very large quantities, and 
are thus renewed and invigorated in a per- 
fectly natural manner. This process of cell- 
nutrition goes on steadily, day by day, until 
the nervous system has regained its normal 
strength and tone. Simultaneously a like 
process goes on with the other bodily cells, 
which receive from Sanatogen the special 
proteid on which their growth and well- 
being depend. 

THE FIRST STEP. 

It will be remembered that the jury of the 
International Medical Congress held in Lon- 
don last August selected Sanatogen from 
all other tonics and nutrients to receive the 
highest possible award—the Grand Prix. And 
readers of this article must frequently have 
seen the numerous letters which have been 
published by the proprietors of Sanatogen 
from distinguished men and women, who 
testify to the value of the preparation from 
personal experience. Those, therefore, who 
realise the wisdom of ‘ taking care of the 
nervous system ’”’ should hasten to acquaint 
themselves with the merits of Sanatogen. 

Sanatogen is obtainable of all Chemists, 
from ls. 9d. per tin, and Trial Supplies are 
distributed by the proprietors, A. Wulfing & 
Co., 12, Chenies Street, London, W.C. To 
obtain one it is only necessary to send them 
@ post-card mentioning The Atheneum. 











Shipping. Insurance Companies. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 
For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 











Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
P«<O Mail and Passenger Services. 
EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EASTERN PORTS. 


P&Q Pleasure Cruises. 


From LONDON (*Calling at LEITH) 
By 8.8. “EGYPT,” 8,000 tons, 11,000 H.P. 
A. DALMATIA, VENICE, SICILY, é&o. ... | Apl. 28—30 Days 
By 8.8. “MANTUA,” 11,500 tons, 15,000 H.P. 





1912 DIVISION OF PROFITS. 





RATES OF REVERSIONARY BONUS. 
WHOLE LIFE POLICIES 





B. The AZORES, MADEIRA, LISBON, &c.) May 16—24 Days 2 
(0. “NORWEGIAN FJORDS .........e00+.--. Jun. 13—13 Days £2 per cent PER ANNUM. 

DP. *NORWEGIAN FJORDS .....s.se000-+0- Jun. 30—13 Days 

BE. *NORWAY, DENMARE................--- Jul 17-18 Days| | ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. 
F. RUSSIA, SWEDEN, &c. ................- Aug. 7—24 Days Maturing at 60, £2 3s. per cent PER ANNUM. 

@. CONSTANTINOPLE, VOLO, SALONICA| Sept, 5—30 Days 


Maturing at 65, £2 7s. per cent PER ANNUM. 
Fares—A or G, from 25 Gns.; B or F, from 20 Gans. ; 
C or D, from 12 Gns. ; E, from 15 Gns. 

For Programme and Plans of the Ships apply as below. 


P &0 Offices { Nerthimberiant Steet EC.” | LONDON, 
— 





BEFORE ASSURING ELSEWHERE 
WRITE FOR A QUOTATION TO 
48, GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


REMINISCENCES 
OF MY LIFE 


By Henry Holiday. Jllustrated. 16s. net. 


“A many-sided and most engaging book,” this volume shows us 
intimate pictures of the giants of the Victorian era, such as : 

BURNE-JONES, HOLMAN HUNT, LEWIS CARROLL, BISHOP CREIGHTON, HERBERT 

SPENCER, Mr. and Mrs. GLADSTONE, WATTS, SWINBURNE, MORRIS, STEVENSON, 

MAX MULLER, “ LABBY,” and many others. 

Mr. Holiday, the painter of Dante’s meeting with Beatrice, was 

well known among all classes, and was besides a great traveller. 
‘‘The book has an irresistible claim.’’—Patt Mati Gazerre. 


HEINEMANN 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (March 7) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Anthony Munday, Dramatist—John Wilkes and the ‘ Essay on Woman ’—Blackfriars Road 
—Hyde Park Corner, Leeds—Antony Brewer—Light Brigade at Balaclava—Shilleto’s Edition of 
Burton—Memoirs of Cameron of Fassifern—Wycherley’s Place of Birth—‘‘ Not room enough to 
swing a cat”’—Indexing of Newspapers. ; ; 

QUERIES :—“‘ Treasure-trove ”—Altars—Jeremiah Horrocks, Astronomer—‘‘ Napoleon’s Diversions 
at St. Helena ”—Clearances on Scotch Estates—Colonels of the 24th Regiment—Authors of 
Quotations Wanted—South Carolina Uniform—Medieval Common Sense—Rev. T. Gale— 
Knights Templars and Knights of St. John of Jerusalem—Magistrates wearing Hats—Reversed 
Engraving—Douglas Family —H. D. Inglis—American Seventeenth-Century History—Sergeant 
Duncan Kobertson’s ‘ Journal’—‘‘ Mongolian” —Gladstone’s Involved Sentences—Biographical 
Information Wanted—Page Family—Ayloffe—Abraham Whittaker—Herodotus and Astronomic 
Geography— Musical Notation—St. Pancras—‘“ Two Stones Farm”—Egyptian Book of the Dead. 

REPLIES :—Murder of a Priest near Reading—Marten—Heraldry of Lichfield Cathedral—Freeman : 
Parry—Vanbrugh’s Epitaph—Breast T'ackle—Clementina Stirling Graham—Constable’s * Corn- 
field’—Clasped Hands as a Religious Symbol—Cromwell and Queen Henrietta Maria—Human 
Fat as a Medicine—Henry Gower, Bishop of St. David’s—Tying Legs after Death—‘‘ Rucksack ” 
—‘*Man is immortal till his work is done”—Wild Huntsman—First Barmaid—Brutton— 
** Sough ” —Milton Queries—‘ Hivamial.’ ; 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘A Short History of London ’—‘ Gypsy Coppersmiths in Liverpool and Birken- 
head ’—‘ A Primer of English Literature’—‘ The Manual of Heraldry '"—‘ Journal of the Friends’ 
Historical Society ’—‘ Cornhill’—‘ Fortnightly Review ’—‘ Nineteenth Century.’ 





















































JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents. 
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Magazines and Periodicals. 





*** Blackwood’s’ is an epitome in little of the 
British Empire—a monthly reminder that its 
boundaries are world-wide; that it has been 
won and kept by the public-school pluck of our 
soldiers and sailors ; that in warfare, literature, 
and artit has a glorious history; that its sons 
have ever been travellers and sportsmen, and 
that its politics have still a strong strain of 
conservative Imperialism. Old as it is, ‘Black- 
wood’s’ shows no signs of becoming old- 
fashioned, because it represents and appeals 
to all that is best in the undying genius of the 
race.’’—TIMES, February 1, 1913. 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


“THE MOST W *** BLACKWOOD’ 
BRILLIANT REMAINS 
OF OUR WITHOUT A 
MAGAZINES.” RIVAL.” 
MARCH contains 





Britain and Her Army. 
My South African Neighbours. 

By THE SAGE. 
Miss Amelia. By ST. JOHN LUCAS. 


Round Nanga Parbat. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
The New Road. By NEIL MUNRO. 
Prize-Money, 
A Miracle. 


By MARGARET BOVILL and H. C. LUKACH. 


Musings without Method. 

England’s View of Napoleon—The Pam- 
phlete and Caricatures—The Treachery 
of the Radicals — British Curiosity — 
Napoleon’s View of England—A Monu- 
ment to Benjamin Franklin—Chatham at 
Washington—A New Life of Cervantes— 
The Evidence of Legal Documents. 


From the Outposts : 
Havildar Bur Singh= 5 ensioner. 


By Major E. 


Two Songs from the Khow 
° EVELYN. HOWELL. 


. KNOX. 


The Parliamentary ‘tei 


THE TIMES OF INDIA says: 
‘*Not to read ‘ Blackwood’ in these 
days is to miss incomparably the most 
literary and the most interesting of the 
monthly magazines.” 











THE CONTEMPORARY | REVIEW 


THE FUTURE OF Tae ‘ome RULE BL 
TIAL om B. Lees Smith, M.P. 
THE EXPANSION OF MARTIA A 
By Sir John MacDonell 
INTERNATIONAL EXTORTION By CHINA 
Bazeued Harvey, M.P. 
AGRICULTURAL CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
By Lv Rr Age Olivier 
THE IRISH PARLIAMENT -, THE FOR 
THE UNION J.@. Switt MacNeill, — P. 
A MESSAGE FROM NORWAY By Harold Spender 
CHUROH OF FNGLAND REFORM AND FEDER TION 
WITH 0O' 0 


aT Harold W. V. meer 
THOUGHTS ON AEA TRIAG E By ©. Lloyd Tuckey, M.D.— 
SOME MODER ASPEOTS OF Rk. B Vv. 





ol ) 1A. 
Tr La RM AT WOLFENRUCK. he 
Francis Watt.— FORBIGN AFFAIRS. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





—LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 














THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 


1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 


MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 


the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 





EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. | 
10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. | 
: | 


NOTICE 





NOW READY. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME | 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1913, 


WITH THE 


INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d. 


*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; 
by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price le. ; 
by post, le. 2d. 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








CORNHILLB 


FOR MARCH. Price One Shilling. 


Contents. 


THE LOST TRIBES. George A. Birmingham. 
LORD STRATHCONA: A Sketch. 8. Macnaughtan. 


ROBERT BROWNING'S ANSWERS. TO 
ERNING SOME OF HIS PUEMS.. %0S8TIONS CON- 


Rev. A. Allen Brockington. 
A DREAM OF FAIR WOMEN. Lady Charnwood. 
THE PIANO AND ITS PLAYERS. Prof. G. H. Bryan, F.R.8. 
EARLY VICTORIAN AMUSEMENTS: Eton and Elsewhere. 
Rev, W. 0. Green, 
BROTHERS-IN-ARMS&. Ww alter Frith. 
NEW BRUNSWICK: A Neglected Opportunity Prof. L. P. Jacks, 
MISS MATTIE’S GARDEN. Katharine Tynan. 
AFTER THE DEATH OF EUCLID. C. H. P. Mayo. 
SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS: Nearing Jordan. 
Sir Henry Lucy. 
SPRAGGE'S CANYON. Horace A. Vachell, 
London : 


SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 














NOW READY FOR MARCH. Price 1s. net. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by 
the Rev. Sir W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A. LL.D. 
Contents, 
HARNACK ON TaR. Pare OF THE ACTS 
OPTIC GOSPELS. os 
By the Rew Maurice Jones, M.A. B.D. 
STUDIES IN CHRISTIAN ESCHATOLOGY. 
2. OBJECTIONS ON THE THRESHOLD. 
By the Kev. Prof. H. R. MACKINTOSH, D.Phil. D.D. 
THE IDENTITY OF THE “ AMBROSIASTER” : ¥ 
SUGGESTION. ‘—— 
By Prof. Alex. Souter, D.Litt. Aberdeen. 


NOTES ON THE FOURTH GUSPEL. 
By the Rev. Principal A. E. Garvie, M.A. D.D. 


THE ETERNAL jo AND CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
By the Rev. W. L. Walke 


THE APPENDIX TO THE rounti GOSPEL. 
By the Rev. “ a Strachan, M.A. B.A. Cambridge. 


“SINGLE” EYE. 
By the Rev. Prof i W. Bacon, D.D. Yale University. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Publishers, London. 
*,* Subscriptions, 128.perannum. United Statesand Canada, $3. 














‘THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


AND AFTER. 


MARCH. 


THE HOME RULE BILL AND LANCASHIRE 
By the Right Rev. Bishop Welldon 


A RESIDENT LANDLORD'S VIEW OF THE IRISH PROBLEM 
~{ Capt. Sir John Keane, Bart. 


THE HOME POLICY OF GERMAN 
By the a Pa Hen, She Rarl of Cromer, O.M, 
M.G. K.C.8.1 
TORYISM AND THE NEXT ELECTION By J. M. Kennedy 


THE FIRST ENGLISH NEWSPAPER (with a Facsimile) 
By J. B. Williams 


By Sir Philip Magnus, M.P. 
THE SOCIAL DAWN IN INDIA By F. H. Brown 
LORD MORLEY'S REFLECTIONS By Prof. J. H. Morgan 


THE SUPERFLUOUS WOMAN: Her Caure and Cure 
By Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun 


By Lady Byron 


VOCATIONALISM 


A CABINET MINISTER FOR WOMEN 


RECENT GERe AN FIOTION 
y Madame Longard de Longgarde (Dorothea Gerard) 


‘A Ee. IMPARTIAL ASSEESEE NT’ 
y KE. A. Rawlence, F.8.1. 


By Victor Fisher 
By E. D. Morel 


THE PROBLEM OF DENTAL SERVICE 
FREE LABOUR IN TROPICAL AFRICA 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INOOME TAX 
By J. A. Hobson 
NATIONAL SECURITY :— 
(1) a UNREADINESS FOR WAR: 7 Ante and a 
estion Ellis Barker 
(2) ome: UNIVERSITY es AND MILTTARY amariNg 
By T. ©, Huddleston and C. ate Colonel 
{ yi. ~. Infantry Cambridge 4-4 0.T.C, 
3) LABOUR AND THE NAVY 
om By T. R. Threlfall, an ex-President of the 
Trades Union Congress 


THE LABOUR PROBLEM IN SOUTH AFRICA By W. Blane 


London : Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 5, New Street Square. 
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FROM SMITH, ELDER & COS LIST. | 


Egypt in Transition. Friends round the Wrekin. 
By SIDNEY LOW, Author of ‘ A Vision of India,’ &c. With Portraits By Lady CATHERINE MILNES GASKELL, Author of ‘ Spring in a 
and an Introduction by the Right Hon. the EARL OF CROMER, O.M. Shropshire Abbey,’ &c. With Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 9s. net. 
P.C. G.C.B. Small demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. - 
Spectator.—** Few English writers combine so well as Mr. Sidney Lowa F \ NV 
light and easy touch that makes for extreme readableness with a very serious A Memoir of John estlake. 
interest in affairs.” Contributed by some of the many friends of the distinguished International 


Country Life.—‘* The book has a story to tell of infinitely greater interest Lawyer. With Portraits. Large medium 8vo, 6s. net. 
than that in any novel.” $$ ——————- 


St. Margaret's, Westminster. 














India of To-Day. By H, F. WESTLAKE, M.A. Custodian and Minor Canon. of 
By E. C. MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. a Abbey. With 16 Page Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 





Standard.—“‘ A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 


administration.” 
Scotsman.—*' He discusses many questions which are being debated at the Lombard Towns of Italy. 








present time, and shows in his book an extensive knowledge of the conditions By EGERTON R. WILLIAMS, Author “of ‘Hill Towns of Italy,’ 
through which he travelled. ‘ Plain Towns of Italy,’ &. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 
7s. 6d. net. 
The South African Scene. Shakespeare Personally. 
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